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Beginnings of Winter Wheat Production in the 
Upper Kansas and Lower Smoky 
Hill River Valleys 


A Study in Adaptation to Geographical Environment’ 
James C. MALIN 


RIOR to the opening of Kansas and Nebraska, the idea was 
prevalent that the geography and climate of the country west of 
Missouri and Iowa differed from the east, but with few exceptions 
there was little exact information and less understanding of the 
nature and extent of the variations of soil, or of rainfall, tempera- 
ture, wind, or other climatic characteristics, or appreciation of the 
distances involved. As a result a multitude of free and easy gen- 
eralizations were presented, based upon assumptions of similarity of 
conditions, but applying to points hundreds or even over a thousand 
miles apart, and soil and climatic factors fully as divergent. Be- 
cause artesian wells were found in southern New Mexico, some con- 
cluded that the water problem of any of the Great Plains territories 
might be solved by the same means.” In some of the newspaper dis- 
cussion the assumption was made that the climate could be modified 
by tree planting, and a Kansas correspondent of The National Era, 
Washington, D. C., anticipated the timber-culture acts of twenty 
years later by recommending that congress give a quarter-section 
of land to any person who would plant trees.® 
Few notable exceptions are found among these preliminary ob- 
servers. An unidentified writer in the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, 
March 15, 1856, divided the United States into five natural areas: 
(1) from the Atlantic to the Mississippi river north of 33 parallel; 
(2) from the Mississippi river to the Great Plains; (3) from the 
eastern edge of the Plains to the Sierra Nevada mountains; (4) from 
the Sierra Nevada mountains to the Pacific ocean; (5) south of the 
33 parallel, the cotton area with supplementary crops of sugar and 
rice. The author maintained that the first and second were the na- 


1. This is a part of a Iarger research project, ‘““The Adaptation of Population and Agri- 
culture to Prairie-Plains Environment,”’ for which the author has received financial assistance 
from the Social Science Research Council, New York, and from the Graduate Research Fund 
of the University of Kansas. 

2. Kansas Free State, Lawrence, January 7, 1856, from the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican; 
New York Daily Tribune, October 22, 1856, from the New Orleans (La.) Picayune. 

8. The National Era, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1857. For other discussions of trees 
and climate see the New York Daily Tribune, October 18, 1856, and ‘“‘Trees”’ by “W. T.,”’ in 
The Smoky Hill and Republican Union, Junction City, March 18, 1862. (The name of this 

paper was ch d in the course of years to the Junction City Union, and hereafter in 
this article it is cited by the short title.) 
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tion’s great cereal areas and the third the livestock area. This assign- 
ment was significant in limiting the cotton area by the 33 parallel 
and dedicating the country west of the Mississippi river, including 
Missouri, to grain and livestock, with the edge of the Plains as the 
dividing line between the two Western industries. The account of 
another observer traveling in the trans-Mississippi West, published 
in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier, July 22, 1856, also recognized even 
more explicitly these natural areas; limited the cotton-sugar area to 
the Lower South and recognized the movement of settlement across 
the eastern line of Kansas and Nebraska as breaking the Indian 
frontier, and that after fifty years the pioneer was overcoming “the 
artificial barriers heaped up in his path.” This timberless, tall-grass 
country west of Missouri was designated as the nation’s producer of 
breadstuffs, while the short-grass, or buffalo grass, Plains would be 
the great grazing section. He argued explicitly that “no such 
country . . . exists in Europe, nor on the continent from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri frontier,” and “to render these 
views clear we must seek the causes of this novel order of industry 
in the topography of the country, and in the laws which affect the 
climate, soil and vegetation.” The gradual diminution of rainfall 
from Missouri westward was recognized as characteristic of the re- 
gion, and he attributed the dry climate to natural causes of conti- 
nental scope whereby the moisture-laden air mass moving northwest- 
ward from the Gulf of Mexico was driven eastward by the dry 
Pacific air mass moving across the Rocky Mountains, having de- 
posited its moisture in transit as snow and rain in the high altitudes 
of the mountain ranges. The driest belt lay in the High Plains just 
east of the Rocky Mountains, the rainfall increasing gradually east- 
ward as the dry Pacific air mass exerted a diminished influence on 
the northward drift of the moist Gulf air mass. 

It was only after occupation of the country was actually under 
way that these more exceptional views became generally accepted 
and a clearer view of realities emerged and even then only slowly. 
The Lawrence Republican took the ground in 1857 that “to a large 
proportion of our farmers, this soil and climate are so different from 
what they have been accustomed to, that for some time they will 
be obliged to work comparatively in the dark.” Appealing to those 
who could contribute information based upon experience in agricul- 
ture in Kansas, the editor emphasized the advantages to be derived 
from interchange of views. The particular object of inquiry was 


4. Lawrence Republican, December 17, 1857. 
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“the raising of fall or winter wheat” and the fact that “some : 

entertainfed] doubts of this being a good wheat country. . . .” 
Richard Mendenhall, who had come to Kansas in 1846 as a Quaker 

missionary to the Indians, wrote from near Osawatomie: 

My attention is at present particularly turned to the subject of Winter 
Wheat. I have labored assiduously to dispel the fears of the people, relative 
to the adaptation of our soil and climate to the culture of wheat— .. . I 
have never known a failure in the wheat crop of Kansas, and I have never 
known a crop that was not a tolerably fair one—Though I have never seen 
better corn anywhere than I have seen raised in Kansas, yet I consider wheat 
a surer crop than corn, for our winters are generally dry and moderate, so that 
wheat is not killed out by either freezing or drowning; and in the spring it 
comes to perfection before the drought sets in.5 

This statement presented evidence that Mendenhall had acquired 
a reasonably clear idea of the relation of Kansas climate to crops; 
the danger to the fall-planted crops of winter-killing; the hot, dry 
summers, with the consequent importance of bringing crops to early 
maturity ahead of the severe summer weather. Winter wheat met 
this climatic formula better than corn, and he realized this basic 
fact, although many of his fellow farmers did not. He minimized 
the dangers to the winter wheat crop, but experience was to demon- 
strate that many years were to pass before the major hazards could 
be overcome. Furthermore, other factors than the single one of 
climate were to influence the cropping program of farmers in the 
relatively humid eastern part of Kansas. There were two possible 
points of view in dealing with the development of this new country; 
one, the mere matter of newness and the problems attending the 
bringing of it into full production; the other, the matter of funda- 
mental difference in physical environment. Mendenhall’s views fall 
into the latter category because he was not thinking of this as just 
another frontier like others farther east, but rather in terms of a 
different. environment. 

In the advance of the frontier westward from the seaboard to the 
Missouri river, corn had been the first food crop, but in combination 
with livestock and some small grains—wheat, buckwheat, oats, rye 
and barley. The settler on the Kansas frontier had come primarily 
from the corn regions of the middle East, and tended to follow the 
natural course—that of planting the accustomed staples until local 
conditions of climate, soil and marketing directed otherwise. In the 
northernmost parts of the United States, when wheat was planted 


5. Letter dated December 20, 1857, in ibid., January 7, 1858, and reprinted in The Kanzas 
News, Emporia, January 23, 1858. 
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the varieties were of the soft spring types until the eighteen sixties 
and seventies, when the hard spring varieties slowly took the lead in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. In the more temperate middle region, 
both the soft spring and soft winter wheats were sown, and if winter 
wheat did not survive, spring wheat or some other spring crop might 
take its place, with the obvious advantage of two rather than only 
one trial for a crop on the same land. 

The nearer to the frontier the more definitely were the agricul- 
tural practices of an extensive rather than an intensive character. 
The farmer was limited not only by the newness of the environment, 
but among other things, by insufficient capital to finance adequate 
equipment and tillage operations. The principal point, whatever the 
causes, is that near the frontier the system of agriculture was more 
than ordinarily inefficient and under these circumstances crop fail- 
ures were frequent, and not because of any fault of the soil, the 
climate or the crops.* Partly as cause, and partly as effect of the 
uncertainty of crops, the farm population was highly unstable and 
as a local newspaper correspondent reported of his four-year-old 
community, “Like most new places, we have had many comers and 
goers.” 7 

Prior to the coming of white settlers to Kansas, the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission included winter wheat in its crop program, by the 
fall of 1839 sowing as much as one hundred acres, and increasing 
substantially its acreage as the years passed until in 1847 or 1848 as 
much as one hundred seventy-five acres were harvested. With the 
opening of Kansas to settlers, winter wheat was raised, but it was 
subordinate to the corn crop. Several factors entered into the con- 
tinued predominance of corn. It could be ground by simple grist 
mills into meal, made into grits or hominy, or fed to hogs and cattle 
for meat. Not only did the habits of the people favor corn in a pre- 
dominately subsistence economy, but absence of cheap water trans- 
portation on the scanty streams flowing out of the subhumid plains 
operated against the small grains, also the expense of costly flouring 
mills. Under these circumstances, surplus corn could be driven to 


6. Junction City Union, December 8, 1870: ‘‘‘A Kansas farmer recently got up in his 
sleep and plowed two acres of ground before he woke up—and then he stopped plowing.’ We 
find the above joke going the rounds of the papers. It must be a drive at the scratching, 
which many of our Kansas farmers palm off for plowing.” 

7. Ibid., October 17, 1861, “‘Letter from Madura,’’ fifteen miles northwest of Junction 
City. For a historical study of the instability of farm population see J. C. Malin, ‘The 
Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. IV (November, 
1935), pp. 389-372. 

8. Martha Caldwell, Annals of Shawnee Methodist Mission, . . . (1989), p. 31. For 
the harvest of 1847 or 1848 see the Richard Mendenhall article, Lawrence Republican, January 
7, 1858 
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market as livestock, or be disposed of in the concentrated form of 
corn whisky.® 

The hazards of winter wheat production were more serious also 
than Mendenhall had been willing to admit in his winter wheat 
letter. Optimism and pessimism concerning its part in the Kansas 
crop program fluctuated with the vicissitudes of the seasons. As the 
Lawrence Republican put it August 27, 1857, “although wheat is, 
next to corn, the most important crop raised in our country (except- 
ing the grass crop), it is the most uncertain of all our staples.” The 
hazards enumerated were winter-killing, insects, rust, and rain dam- 
age to grain in the shock, but with a good yield and prices, the paper 
maintained that wheat was the most profitable crop Kansas could 
raise. The wheat crop just harvested when this was written in 1857 
was the one planted during the civil war of 1856 and therefore there 
might be good reason to point out that the greatest hazard of all was 
probably inadequate and unseasonable preparation of the soil and 
seeding. Two years later, and after a favorable season, the same 
paper boasted of the excellent wheat prospects and of the large 
acreage sown in the fall of 1858, and rejoiced in its estimate that the 
cash drain of $100,000 for flour out of Kansas the preceding year 
would cease with the harvest of 1859.'° 

The principal focus of this study is the upper Kansas river, the 
area where the several streams converge—the streams flowing out 
of the Great Plains—which form the main river called the Kansas. 
Going upstream, they are the Blue, the Republican, the Solomon, the 
Saline and the Smoky Hill. This country lies west of the first four 
tiers of counties, the up-river counties from east to west being Riley, 
Geary,'! Dickinson, and Saline. Their respective county seats and 
principal towns are Manhattan, Junction City, Abilene and Salina. 
In longitude these counties range from 96° 30’ to 98° west, the transi- 
tional belt between the relatively humid prairie of eastern Kansas 
and the definitely subhumid edge of the Great Plains. The next four 
counties to the west are Ellsworth, Russell, Ellis and Trego, which 
lead up to the 100th meridian and the High Plains proper. 

The first wheat reported planted in Geary county was two acres 
in 1856 on Humboldt creek. This statement is based upon reminis- 
cence rather than contemporary record and no identification was 


9. “Letter From a Farmer,” ibid., November 8, 1859, and editorial, December 15, 1859; 
“What Crops Shall We Raise?,” ibid., April 5, 1860; ‘““The Farming Interest,” ibid., May 17, 
1860; Doctor Buck, Jefferson county, before the Kansas State Agricultural Society, 1864, in 
Report of the State Board of Agriculture . . . 1873 (Topeka, 1874), pp. 31, 32. 

10. Lawrence Republican, June 16, 1859. 

11. The original name was Davis. 
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made whether it was winter or spring wheat. The man who planted 
the crop sold it before harvest, but the narrator said that “it was 
some years before the example set . . . was followed to any 
extent.” 12, In Dickinson county winter wheat was planted in 1858, 
but the planter did not harvest, a second man having bought the 
claim “with a few acres of wheat for $25. . . . The corn crop 
was good, but the winter wheat was very poor.” The drought year 
of 1860 yielded no crop, “the harvesting of winter wheat was done 
with butcher knives, each man carrying a sack to put the heads in.” 
These examples are significant in illustrating the instability of 
frontier farm population and the resulting uncertainty of agricul- 
tural methods as well as the fact of early attempts at wheat pro- 
duction. These farmers did not remain long enough in one place to 
learn anything of the peculiarities of either soil or climate, and as 
certainly could contribute little accumulated knowledge to those who 
succeeded them. 

The wheat crop failure of 1860 was particularly gloomy for the 
territory because, as a result of an extraordinarily heavy corn crop 
in 1859, an unusually large acreage of winter wheat was planted. 
If an ordinary harvest had been realized in 1860 it was said that it 
would not only have breaded the people of Kansas, but there would 
have been a surplus for market.’* Representing the Cottonwood and 
Neosho valleys, somewhat to the southeast of Junction City, the 
Emporia News, May 5, 1860, sought to explain the disaster of 1860, 
saying that— 

The failure of the fall wheat is mainly owing, doubtless, to the excessive 
drouth . . . ; though some of the causes may be found in the manner 
and time of sowing. . . . [Although there was a diversity of opinion on 
the latter point there was] a determination to study more thoroughly than ever 
heretofore the relations of soil and climate, and from the experience of the past 
deduce those principles which, when properly applied, shall give comparative 
immunity to the wheat crop from the damaging effects of even such extraordi- 
nary drouths as that which is now upon us. 

The failure [of] the present season has not diminished the faith of our best 
farmers—acquired by the favorable results of many previous years’ experience 


—that Kansas is peculiarly adapted to the growth of wheat, of both fall and 
spring variety. 


A few weeks later, the same paper, June 9, 1860, indicated ex- 
tensive preparations for fall wheat, saying that although seed would 
be scarce, some were sending to Missouri, Indiana and Illinois for it. 


12. Junction City Union, August 16, 1873. 


18. A. D. Blanchett, “History of Lyon’s Creek,”’ The Dickinson County Chronicle, Abilene, 
October 13, 1876. (The name of this newspaper was first the Abilene Chronicle, and hereafter 
in this article is cited by the short title, Abilene Chronicle.) 


14. Lawrence Republican, May 17, 1860. 
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We have not conversed with a single farmer in the Neosho or Cottonwood 
valleys who has not now, as firm as ever, the opinion that Kansas soil and 
climate are well adapted to the successful cultivation of the wheat crop, of 
both fall and spring variety. That there has been one failure in four years 
argues nothing. . . . We do not know certainly that the effects of the 
drouth could have been even partially provided against, but in common with 
some of our most intelligent farmers, we believe that it could. But suppose 
that it could not, and that once in five years there should be an almost total 
failure of the wheat crop. It is not more than is experienced in the Western 
states generally . . . and as yet there has been no failure of the corn, bean, 
potato and buckwheat crop. . . . Kansas soil and climate, though some- 
what akin to those of Iowa and Illinois, are yet radically different in ‘many 
points, and of course much more so from states further east. These differences, 
perhaps, have not been sufficiently counted on heretofore; but hereafter the 
case will be different. Missouri soil and climate more nearly resembles that of 
Kansas, and we are informed .. . that the Missourians . . . raise bet- 
ter corn than the settlers from any other state. . . . If it be true, it is 
worthy of attention. 


The oldest residents of Kansas were called upon to testify con- 
cerning the great drought of 1860, the general trend of responses 
being well represented by an interpreter who had been a resident for 
thirty-seven years, during which time he had not seen a drought like 


1860. He admitted that about every five years there was only about 
half a crop, but that the Indians never failed to raise enough for 
their own consumption.’® In evidence that the failure of 1860 did 
not discourage further attempts in the Manhattan area, twenty times 
the acreage was reported for the harvest of 1861 and it was said that 
finer wheat had never been seen before. This prospect of a big 
wheat crop raised the issue of flour mills to grind the grain at home.*® 
The crop was good, and the planting of the fall of 1861 was large 
and was done under favorable weather conditions. Through the 
growing season the bright prospects were noted in the local papers, 
and the harvest reports were favorable for winter wheat, but not 
for spring wheat.’7 The editor of the Union commented that “many 
people were doubtful of the success of fall wheat in this section of 
country, but . . . it is now plainly shown to be one of the 
best grain-producing regions in the entire West.” He recommended 
emphatically the sowing of more winter and less spring wheat for the 


15. Junction City Union, February 20, 1862, from the Leavenworth Conservative. The 
statement of the interpreter was not correct, however, as the records of St. Mary’s mission 
show destitution among the Pottawatomies during the winter of 1854-1855.—‘‘The Annals of 
St. Mary’s Mission,” The Dial, St. Marys, v. III, p. 153. 

16. Western Kansas Express, Manhattan, April 20, 1861. 

17. Junction City Union, November 21, 1861, April 17, May 29, July 8, 1862. 
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next harvest.1* The mill question was again an issue as the nearest 
mills were Manhattan and Council Grove, and one correspondent 
advocated turning the distillery into a mill because, “it is pretty 
well understood that, because of frequent droughts, corn is a doubt- 
ful crop; whereas winter wheat bids fair to do well.” The proximity 
of Junction City to Fort Riley, an outfitting point for government 
posts in the West, as well as its relation to the Santa Fe and moun- 
tain trade would provide a large flour trade for a mill with a “large 
wheat producing country surrounding it.” The editor pointed out 
that “it is already a well attested fact, that our section is unsurpassed 
in the quality and quantity of its winter wheat. While all other 
crops have failed, winter wheat has yielded abundantly, and to the 
satisfaction of all.’ ® 

These discussions of the wheat problem brought out incidental ref- 
erences to the idea that the climate of that area was basically dif- 
ferent from the humid East. This matter was more formally dis- 
cussed by correspondent “W. T.,” who urged farmers to subscribe for 
Eastern agricultural papers although they had no “special applica- 
tion to Kansas.” 


Our soil and climate are somewhat peculiar, and hence we must learn more 
from experience than from observation. Every farmer should consider himself 
‘an experimenter. He should endeavor to add something to the common stock 
of agricultural knowledge. He has a very fair opportunity of displaying all 
his skill in bringing out the resources of the soil. 

In this State, we have two things specially to ound against—drought and 
wind. 

Our climate is a very dry one; the fact is undeniable—however we may ac- 
count for it. We probably shall not often suffer from this cause as we did a 
year ago, the past summer. We know, too, that the soil will endure without 
serious injury to the crops, such a drought as would nearly destroy vegetation 
in the Eastern States—Still we may expect to suffer more or less from the want 
of rain. Hence it is wisdom, so far as we can, to adopt such a course of hus- 
bandry as will not be materially affected by drought. In this connection, the 
question arises, is deep or shallow plowing the most advantageous? And fur- 
ther, what kinds of grain will suffer the least from drought, and at what time 
it is advisable to plant the various kinds of grain that are cultivated? 

The winds of Kansas are too well known to need any description. Both 
man and beast need to be protected against them. . . . [With respect to 
fruit trees] we must allow them to grow very much as nature directs, 

In this land of winds everything should carefully maintain a lowly condition.2° 

18. Ibid., May 29, 1862. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, recommended doubling the 
— wheat acreage in the crop year 1862-1863. —Reprinted in Junction City Union, July 26, 


19. Ibid., November 15, 1862, and “W. T.,” ibid., November 29, 1862. 
20. Ibid., February 13, 1862. 
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The same text provided the editor of The Kansas Farmer with a 
justification for his existence: 
We know that our soil and climate, the methods of culture and the crops 


raised, are so different from those of other states, that we need a special organ, 
a Kansas paper. . . 21 


A farmer who had been in Kansas since 1856 had put it a little 
differently in saying “that the old routine of farming we learned in 
other states, often fails here, when some other course proves highly 
satisfactory.” 22 

The winter wheat crop of 1862-1863 suffered somewhat from/a fall 
freeze, and from wind and drought during the spring and if the “rest- 
lessness” of the air continued for another week, it was predicted that 
“this section, . . . will be blowed away.” The fears of a dis- 
astrous drought was “all a want of confidence engendered by the 
year of famine. It will rain in due season.” 7* The rains did come 
just after the middle of April and continued well through the sum- 
mer when the local paper insisted that “it rains twice a day regu- 
larly.” With the rains came damage from rust. Many men left for 


army service during the harvest season and hundreds of bushels of 


wheat were said to have been lost because of a lack of harvest labor 
during the heavy rains.** This was one season when spring wheat 
did better than winter wheat, because it escaped more generally from 
the rust.25 The demand for flour mills resulted in three being pro- 
jected during the summer to serve the Riley-Dickinson county area, 
and thus by opening a market for the grain raised, larger crops 
would be encouraged. Late that fall the Junction City mill, com- 
pleted, was operated to capacity.”® 

The crop year 1863-1864 did open unfavorably with fall drought 
which affected the eastern part of the state generally, leading into a 
severe winter, followed by a dry spring.” In spite of all these haz- 
ards, however, the earlier wheat was said to have greatly recovered 
and the harvest was better than expected.** After summarizing crop 
reports from various counties the Kansas Daily Tribune, July 15, 
1864, declared “no one need further doubt that wheat can be raised 

The Kansas Farmer, Lawrence, August, 1865, p. 120. J. S. Brown was the editor. 

. Ibid., p. 116.—A. B. W., Bachelder, July 12, 1865. 

. Emporia News, July 25, 1868; Junction City Union, April 11, 1863. 

. Ibid., July 25, August 22, 1868; Emporia News, July 25, 1863. 

. Junction City Union, August 1, 1863, in Humboldt creek news. 

. Ibid., July 4, August 22, September 5, November 28, 1863. 

. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 9, 1864, from The Kansas State Journal; 
Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, March 10, 1864; Kansas Daily Tribune, June 17, July 15, 
August 2, 9, 1864. 

28. Ibid., June 24, July 15, August 9, 1864; The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 28, 


1864, exchanges from Emporia News, Baldwin City Observer; ibid., August 11, 1864, from 
White Cloud Chief. 
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to advantage in Kansas,” and August 12 recommended the crops in 
the order in which they should receive attention; wheat, corn, grass 
and hay. This view was probably influenced in part by the severe 
summer drought which ruined the corn crop to such a point that it 
was being cut for fodder by the second week in August, and prices 
quoted in Leavenworth which had reached four dollars per bushel 
for white potatoes, fifteen for sweet potatoes, and twenty dollars per 
ton for hay.”® 

The fall rains came early in September, breaking the prolonged 
summer drought, but ground was not prepared in season. Farmers 
were advised to plant all they could. The rains continued and by 
October 1 the wheat was said to be getting really good.*® The 
spring of 1865 was said to have been the wettest since 1858. Chinch 
bugs and grasshoppers were reported in western Kansas, but the ex- 
tent of damage cannot be determined from the limited newspaper 
files available for that year. Most crop reports from the lower Kan- 
sas valley indicated a large wheat crop.*! 

The fall of 1865 was “one of the best for sowing fall wheat” in the 
upper Kansas valley and a rise in price was predicted for the coming 
two years with a corresponding drop in corn after the 1865 crop. 
The neglect of wheat was attributed to the recent high price of corn 
with the result that for the next twenty months a large proportion of 
flour would have to be freighted from Leavenworth. In part, this 
view was dictated by the coming of the railroad to Junction City in 
the near future. Snow and mud were the fare for the winter 
months,** and then came a brief dry period when fears were raised: 
In this connection we wish folks would stop to think how ridiculous it is to 
whine about drouth every time it goes a day longer than they think it ought 
to without rain. Let Kansas get over that old misfortune, by not keeping it 
alive forever. . . 34 

The rains came, however, and the winter wheat crop season closed 
with the refrain that the crop was magnificent.**> The weather record 
for the crop year 1866-1867 was largely a repetition of what had 
gone before, except that there was a severe grasshopper visitation in 
the fall of 1866 and further damage in the early summer of 1867. 
The wheat deteriorated during June when early in the month it was 

29. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 12, 13, 1864. 


80. Ibid., September 7, October 1, 1864; Junction City Union, October 1, 1864. 


_ 81. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, February 16, 24, March 2, 24, Apri! 6, 1865; Junc- 
tion City Union, June 10, 1865; Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, June 8, 15, 22, July 13, 


. Junction City Union, August 26, 1865. 

. Ibid., December 16, 28, 1865, January 6, 13, 1866. 

. Ibid., April 28, 1866. 

. Ibid., May 26, June 30, 1866; Kansas Radical, Manhattan, July 14, 1866. 
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reported that all the world is a frog pond, including “dry Kansas,” 
and later that the floods were “more riotous than ever before.” *¢ 

After the floods came a late summer drought which injured the 
corn crop, and then the grasshoppers made their second annual raid 
from the air.87 The few western newspapers available had little to 
say about the prospects for the crop year 1867-1868. The general 
trend is indicated by the issue of whether winter-sown wheat would 
make a crop.** Apparently a fair crop was harvested, because the 
comment was made in connection with the severe summer drought 
of 1868, world wide in scope, that fortunately the wheat and oats 
were out of the way before the dry weather. The failure of the corn 
crop was pictured as not being disastrous, however, because there 
was a large stock of old corn in the country, and early corn as far 
up the Kansas valley as St. Mary’s mission promised a crop.*® An 
unusual corn exhibit, two stalks fourteen feet high with two and 
three ears respectively, was featured at Manhattan as doing “pretty 
well for an unusually dry season.” *° 

Not ordinarily farm-conscious, this lesson of the drought and the 
third annual air raid by grasshoppers appears to have moved Editor 
G. W. Martin, of the Junction City Union, to feature wheat articles 
during the fall of 1868.47 Wet winter months led to a prediction of 
abundant crops for 1869.42 Later Junction City launched a first 
class boom, which was primarily urban in its point of view, but the 
year saw an unusually heavy immigration of farm settlers. The 
farmer element in the Republican valley north of the river in Geary 
county followed up the Pottawatomie county meeting of the previous 
fall and warned Texas cattle drovers to keep out.** 

The Union called upon farmers to report harvest yields in the 
summer of 1869, but the object seemed to be for boom purposes 
rather than for light upon agricultural improvement and adaptation. 
The acreage of winter wheat was reported as five times that of the 
previous year and yields were estimated at thirty to forty-five 
bushels per acre.** Disastrous floods occurred in the watershed of 


86. Ibid., September 8, 1866, February 2, 1867; Manhattan Independent, June 1, 15, 
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the whole area on June 25, just before harvest, and again in July, 
just after harvest.*® Serious damage resulted, but the papers were 
evasive regarding its extent. 

The press reports on the crop year 1869-1870 are contradictory. 
First there was a debate over whether there was a dry winter, the 
Fort Riley weather station providing the Union with rainfall sum- 
maries which were used to prove that it was wet.*® However that 
may have been, the same paper had reported dust storms only the 
previous week: 

A great deal of Kansas is not located w[hlere it used to be. Some of it we 
have no doubt is located in South America, while some covers the British pos- 
sessl1ons. 

In another place in the same issue the editor said that in a dry 
spring like this, the farmer “must be up and doing . . . take 
time by the forelock . . . sow and plant early [and then] leave 
the arranging of the winds and waterworks to your Maker.” * 

In May it was reported that “we have had weather during the 
past week which the oldest inhabitant could in no way explain, or 
prophesy the result.” Wednesday the wind blew from the south, 
Thursday and Friday the hurricane continued from the north and as 
the paper went to press Saturday morning it still blew, mixed with 
a little rain. Later in the month the editor complained of “a certain 
class in this country that do little else than to croak from morning 
till night about ‘droughty Kansas.’ They prophesy a failure of crops 
whenever it is dry for a ‘straight’ week. . . . The continual 
whinings of these croakers has become . . . a bore in the ears of 
the community. . . .”*% At harvest time, still a little boom 
drunk, the editor insisted the prospect was promising and, although 
not so good as the year before, was better than anticipated. In one 
issue the winter wheat damage was attributed to the dry weather 
scare in the spring and in another to a late frost. Yields in Lyon’s 
creek valley were reported as twenty to twenty-five bushels.*® Little 
credence probably can be given to specific figures, but the inference 
can be drawn that possibly the crop was only somewhat more than 
half that of the former year.*° 

The two counties to the west, Dickinson and Saline, received 

5. Ibid., June 26, July 8, 10, 24, 1869. 
. Ibid., February 26, 1870. 

. Ibid., February 19, 1870. 
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little news space in the Manhattan and Junction City press, but 
early in 1870 the Abilene Chronicle was established and a fairly 
complete file has been preserved. The earliest files of the Salina 
Herald are not available. In 1865 a Saline county subscriber chal- 
lenged the Union’s intimation that crops could not be grown there 
and insisted that settlers had been there eight years, had never had 
less than two-thirds of a crop, and that it was as good a grain 
country as any in western Kansas. The specific products listed were 
corn, hay, butter, cheese. The next year, 1866, a correspondent re- 
ported that by the spring of 1865 all the timber land had been taken, 
after which prairie claims were occupied. It was a great stock coun- 
try, the article continued, the spring wheat yield was magnificent, 
thirty-three bushels, but there was not much acreage, and early 
corn was good.®! 

In the boom column of one of the first issues of the Abilene 
Chronicle the claim was made that, “In 35 years there has been but 
one general drouth—1860—and even that year the upland prairies 
produced as much as 15 bushels of winter wheat to the acre. The 
wheat crop never fails here, while all varieties of grain and vegeta- 
bles yield abundantly.” In all probability this claim was an exag- 
geration of boomer enthusiasm. But by 1870 Abilene already had 
a flour mill.52 Most of the wheat produced, however, was shipped 
east, a large part at least, to the Shawnee mills at Topeka. A large 
quantity of the winter wheat crop harvested in 1870 was supposed 
to be still in the farmers’ hands in January, 1871; some farmers were 
credited with shipping a car load at a time, and the local grain deal- 
ers were paying eighty cents per bushel. The Chronicle admonished 
farmers “to keep a good supply on hand for newcomers, who will 
flock into Dickinson county in the spring as thick as bees.” 5% The 
local flour dealers advertised winter wheat flour, a distinction which 
was significant, not only for flour, but which was a mile post in the 
approaching ascendency of winter wheat production in the upper 
Kansas valley.** In Junction City, a new flour mill opened for the 
1870 season, the local paper taking up the cry of patronizing home 
industry; giving the farmer a home market, adding wealth and 
several families to the town, and keeping money at home.® 

51. Ibid., July 8, 1865, May 19, August 18, 1866. 
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Heavy rains were reported for the fall of 1870 and accordingly 
the Union predicted a wet winter and a bountiful crop the next year: 
“Our mathematician is already at work on his rain tables. He 
thinks it will take less wear and tear of conscience than last spring. 
; .’58 Tn Riley county the prediction was that the winter wheat 
acreage would be doubled, while in Dickinson county it would be 
larger “than ever before, and from what we can learn, the agricul- 
tural resources of the county will develop faster during the year to 
come than for ten years past.” 57 During January the heaviest snow 
in years was reported and although early April gave 95° weather, 
rains followed, “the wind blew so hard the houses became restless,” 
in fact “Old Boreas has howled incessantly all the week,” then came 
a freeze, but at the end of April the “crops are looking splendid, and 
everything is lovely. We haven’t seen a croaker this season.” °° 

The fall and winter of 18712-1872 was dry and less winter wheat 
was sown in the upper Kansas valley counties than the previous year. 
The drought was reported as general over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere.*® There was a heavy loss from winter-killing, especially in 
wheat fields that were not well prepared and drilled. Spring wheat 
was reported fine, if only the chinch bugs would leave it alone. The 
final reports on the harvest, however, were not enthusiastic; the 
winter wheat was admitted to have been mostly killed, and the 
spring wheat “very fair.” ® 

There was no consistency in Kansas weather and as a bumper 
corn crop had been raised in 1872 accompanied by low prices a favor- 
able fall resulted in a great increase in the winter wheat acreage, 
Geary county reporting ten times that ever sown before.** The 
harvest of 1873 was reported greater than in several years, but as 
prices were unsatisfactory the rising tide of farmer discontent led to 
organized attempts to maintain locally the St. Louis price plus the 
freight. 

The first and most important hazard to winter wheat production 
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was winter-killing, but it was recognized that several factors entered 
into this problem: the time of planting, soil tillage, method of plant- 
ing, relation of wind, and the time when moisture was necessary in 
order to insure a crop, as well as the variety of wheat grown. In 
the lower Kansas valley the harvest of 1857 was not satisfactory, the 
political difficulties of late 1856 being in part an excuse for not sow- 
ing in the proper season and for sowing in bad condition with the re- 
sult that as “the winter was so open, windy, and severely cold” the 
wheat winter-killed. Early planting for the fall of 1857 was urged 
as essential, insisting that nature sows at the proper season—when 
the grain of the ripened crop shatters from the head, sowing for the 
next season. It was stated that four-fifths of the farmers paid for 
habitual late sowing by a 20 percent to 50 percent loss on each 
crop.** During the drought winter of 1859-1860 it was pointed out 
that the late-sown wheat fared worst.® Again in 1863 in the upper 
Neosho valley winter wheat was extensive, some fields were reported 
completely killed and many others were badly injured. An experi- 
enced grower insisted that if the seed had been sown two weeks 
earlier and made a stronger early growth it would have been beyond 
danger.** In the account of the dry fall of 1864 one commentator 
remarked that unless rain came before November it was useless to 
sow wheat.** Two years later September was wet and farmers were 
urged to sow early because then “the root penetrates deep, and the 
luxuriant growth of tops spread protection, before the severity of 
winter approaches.” The argument was advanced that “the soil of 
Kansas is especially adapted to the successful growth of winter 
wheat. (1) in the absence of clay it never ‘heaves’ to lift the roots 
asunder from the subsoil. (2) its chemical composition is adverse 
to the production of large straw.” This was too broad and opti- 
mistic a generalization even for the Manhattan region and over the 
state soil differed widely. The same writer argued also another 
doubtful point, that whether early sown seed germinated or not “it 
undergoes the . . . process required by nature, whether rooted 
and growing before the ground closes by frost, or whether the grain 
lies in the ground till spring before it germinates.”** Along the 
same line of argument the author advocated as an alternative that 
if wheat was not sown early, then it should not be sown until very 
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late, December to February, thereby undergoing the wintering proc- 
ess without germinating until favorable spring growing weather. 

As the years passed the issue of early planting continued. The 
Abilene Chronicle pointed out that many farmers did not plant until 
October, although early planting “is one of the most important points 
connected with growing winter wheat, and one that is also greatly 
overlooked.” The reason urged was that only by sowing early could 
the wheat plant become well rooted and form top growth to protect 
the roots from freezing and from the sun.® 

Closely allied were the problems associated with handling the soil 
and the method of planting and their relations to the wind. There 
was little specific discussion of plowing beyond the general insistence 
upon putting the soil in good condition and there was no mention of 
alternative types of plows. Harrowing and rolling entered the dis- 
cussions, but the most important issue was the method of sowing 
wheat, the drill being the focus of the farm implement problem. 
Not more than two crops out of three could be expected, according 
to one estimate, when seed was broadcast and harrowed in, the 
method prevailing in eastern Kansas in 1857, because “our winters 
are too open, cold and windy”; 

The best way is to put the seed in deep with the seed drill; and this will be 
found the least expensive way, when the wild sod has been exhausted and suf- 
ficient seed shall be sown to make it pay the expense of the seed drill. At first 
some half dozen farmers should unite in buying one for joint use. The drill 
leaves the ground in furrows, the wheat comes up in the furrows, and as the 
frosts of winter throw out the roots, the winds, rains, etc., level down the 
ridges, thus recovering and protecting it. Plowing in grain answers nearly the 
same purpose, and as but few grain drills have yet been brought to Kansas, our 
farmers will have to make use of the plow in their stead. 

The same author warned against planting winter wheat on newly 
turned sod, “wide strips of sole-leather,” if it was not sufficiently 
rotted for the harrow to break it up. Rather it would be better to 
leave it until the next season for spring crops.” 

Some three years later, in another drill article the same paper 
argued that “the success of this crop depends, in a great measure, 
upon the manner in which it is put into the ground,” but before sow- 
ing the ground should be plowed, and plowed deep. The depth to 
which the drill should plant the seed was at least two and a half 
inches. Thus far the procedure was not different from the earlier 
article, but now the use of a heavy roller was recommended: 
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This will pack the surface so as to prevent the rapid evaporation of the 
moisture from the soil. It will also prevent the wind from uncovering the roots 
and exposing them to the frosts of winter. If wheat thus put in fails to make 
a crop, it will be no fault of the farmer." 

The use of the roller as indicated was diametrically opposed to 
the objective indicated in the earlier article which emphasized that 
the drill formed furrows as resistance against wind, the blowing of 
the soil from the ridges covering rather than exposing the roots. 

One of the relatively few comments upon plowing was elicited 
by the great drought of 1859-1860, when it was said that the big 
lesson of the wheat failure was the importance of better preparation 
of the ground. Two farms, lying side by side, were cited. On one 
deep plowing saved the crop from the total loss suffered in the other 
field. The author advocated plowing to a depth of six inches.” 

The scarcity of drills resulted in continued resort to plowing-in 
wheat, and the severe winter of 1862-1863 seemed to confirm the 
wisdom of the practice as “that which was plowed in was alone se- 
cure.” ** Similar discussions were under way in the near-by Lyon 
County Farmers’ Club, where one group broadcast wheat, advocating 
harrowing-in east and west to leave tooth marks or furrows cross- 
wise to the prevailing south and north winds, which would blow the 
dirt upon the roots, not away from them. The discussion leader of 
another group advocated the drill for planting wheat in Kansas, 
because the seed would be placed deeper in the soil. He thought 
that under proper management wheat yields which varied from 
twenty to forty bushels per acre could be leveled up to a thirty-five 
bushel average. Although it does seem contradictory, both discus- 
sion leaders advocated rolling. The first after the harrow and the 
latter after the drill, a practice which would compact the soil, but 
would smooth the surface rather than leave it furrowed against the 
wind." 

In 1864 the argument was made that in spite of the dry fall of 
1863 when only about half of the seed germinated, the crop would 
have been doubled had the seed been drilled instead of sown broad- 
cast. The extra yield on ten acres alone would have paid for a drill, 
because, it was argued, the drill put the seed deep enough that dry 
spells did not affect it. Implement dealers were advised to bring in 
a lot of drills for fall use. Another argument for labor-saving 
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machinery was that “as the army is taking away so many of our 
farm hands, let us supplant their places by drills, labor-saving ma- 
chinery—especially just now with wheat drills.” Boys and women 
could drive a drill; 2 woman could raise wheat while her man fought. 
Six to ten farmers could club together to buy a drill, if necessary, or 
one buy the machine and drill for the neighbors; “so let the cry be 
‘wheat, more wheat, and better wheat.’” ™ The editor of the Trib- 
une followed up this article with an editorial advocating the roller 
after the drill; 


But put in with a drill, the seed is buried well down in the earth, out of the 
reach of birds, and out of the way of the wind; for as is well known to all old 
Kansans, in autumn we generally have severe winds.76 


The statement was made in 1865 that drilling instead of sowing 
was being practiced in the vicinity of Junction City. A year later 
in the Manhattan area drills were sufficiently scarce to call forth 
comment that “it is a favorable omen to Kansas that Drills are 
being introduced,” and farmers were advised to “drill in the grain 
deep. If the ground is loose, roll thoroughly.” ™® 

Apparently the use of drills had not been extensive as far west 
as Junction City by 1868, because the editor of the Union wrote 
August 1 of overhearing a farmers’ conversation relative to drills 
“and the necessity for their use in this country.” 

They both held that drills would render fall wheat a complete success. The 
time will shortly be here again for sowing fall wheat, and we would like to have 
farmers discuss this question in our columns. If they will be of advantage in 


increasing the certainty of the crop, and from all we can learn there is no doubt 
of it, steps should be taken to introduce them.79 


It would seem that possibly the editor was insufficiently ac- 
quainted with his farming community except that a subscriber re- 
sponded to the invitation asserting that “there is no excuse whatever 
for not raising the most excellent quality of Fall wheat in Kansas.” 
If the farmer could be sure of a snow cover during winter it would 
make no difference, he continued, but the drill “will hide his grain 
deep in the ground and free from the disturbing element [the Kansas 
wind].” 

Let the grain drill be introduced; give it a thorough trial; let the result be 
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made known, and in two or three years thereafter every farmer in Kansas will 
have one of these implements, . . 8° 

Following through along the same line late in September, the 
editor wrote: 

We have said much recently on the subject of the Wheat Drill, with a view 
of inducing, if possible, their use the present season in putting in fall wheat. 
Those who know assure us that no part of America is better adapted for fall 
wheat than Kansas, if some pains be taken to provide against certain peculiari- 
ties of the climate. Wheat, drilled in, will remain where it is put and not be 
blown about by the storms of winter. 

In addition to this comment on blowing, the editor cited a report 
of the federal department of agriculture which stated that drilled 
wheat was not injured by freezing.®! In this editorial there was no 
direct admission that there had been little if any results from his 
agitation of the drill question, but there seems to be little reason to 
conclude otherwise. The files of the paper confirm this, as there 
was not a single drill advertisement published during the fall season, 
and not until the spring of 1871 did drills appear in advertisements 
of implement dealers and even then only incidentally. 

There seemed to be no such thing as winning a decisive victory 
in securing the general adoption of new practices. Successful 
plowed-in wheat was reported in 1872 in Pottawatomie county, just 
east of Manhattan.8* The Abilene Chronicle printed a drill article 
the same spring repeating the old contention that— 

It seems to be a well established fact that all fall wheat, put in the ground 
early last fall with a drill, is coming out all right this spring, while that sown 
late and harrowed in is pretty much a failure. This should teach farmers the 
necessity of using the drill .83 

In view of the fact that only during the decade of the nineteen- 
twenties were exact experiments completed demonstrating the rela- 
tion between soil moisture and the prospect of a winter wheat crop, 
it is not at all remarkable that there was little explicit discussion 
of this problem during the decade of the eighteen-sixties. In ex- 
plaining the disastrous crop failure of 1860, however, an observer 
commented that “had the ground been full of water from copious 
winter rains, the crops would have matured in spite of the dry 
weather afterward.” ** Four years later in connection with the fall 
drought of 1864, the comment was made that unless there was rain 
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before November it was useless to sow winter wheat.®® In connec- 
tion with the big crop of 1871 it was pointed out in April that there 
had been heavy rains in the fall, winter snows, and abundant showers 
in the spring which should insure a good harvest.86 The summer of 
1874 was notorious for its drought but when comparisons were made 
between 1874 and 1860 declaring that it was worse than 1860 the 
editor of The Nationalist replied that although the summer months 
themselves were drier, to mid-June there had been abundant rain, 
while in 1860 the preceding winter had been dry.%” 

The insect hazard added to the uncertainty of crops, especially 
the chinch bugs in a late wet spring like 1864,°* and three successive 
grasshopper visitations during the summers of 1866, 1867 and 1868. 
These affected both winter and spring wheat, the other small grains 
and corn. A more consistent menace was wheat rust which struck 
frequently during wet summers.*° The repeated admonition to plant 
crops early was directed not only toward avoidance of the summer 
drought and heat, but also grasshoppers and rust damage.*! 

In this study the emphasis is upon winter wheat, but the fact 
should not be overlooked that spring wheat was raised in greater 


acreage during early years than winter wheat. As the limited sta- 
tistics collected for the early census periods did not distinguish be- 
tween the two types there is no way of knowing specifically the rela- 
tive amounts. As has been indicated when winter wheat failed to 
survive the winter, spring wheat was widely substituted.®? As late 
as 1870 the discussion leader of the State Farmers’ Institute at Man- 
hattan recommended spring in preference to fall wheat.® As time 
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passed, however, farming methods improved and experience gradually 
shifted the trend to winter wheat which matured earlier and was 
therefore less subject to damage by drought, summer hot winds, 
chinch bugs, and grasshoppers. 

Although some attention was given to varieties and their relative 
adaptability to soil and climate, they were not made an issue. 
Among the winter varieties named in the press were: Michigan 
White, Mediterranean Red, White Bluestem, Red Amber, Red Lan- 
caster, and Red or Little May, all soft winter wheats.** Of these the 
May received the widest endorsement, but all were standard varie- 
ties in the Eastern states. Probably the other factors in wheat cul- 
ture were considered of more importance in determining success or 
failure of the wheat crop. 

The resourcefulness and ingenuity of the Western farmer in the 
face of climatic hazards is one of the most remarkable features of 
the process of adaptation to prairie-plains environment. Injury to 
crops or even disaster only stimulated efforts at new experimenta- 
tion. Cotton was grown as far west as Geary county during the 
early sixties, and was listed in 1864 among the proven drought re- 
sistant crops.** Tobacco took its turn in experimentation, but only 
for a short time.®* Gipsy rice corn was offered as a never failing 
crop, making a big yield and superior to buckwheat for bread.®’ 
It did not make the success claimed and dropped out of crop plan- 
ning. Sweet sorghum was more successful and was an important 
crop because of the syrup made from it irrespective of its forage 
value for livestock. Planted almost from the beginning of occupa- 
tion of the territory it was listed during the disastrous season of 1864 
as a proven resistant crop.** Hungarian grass and millet received 
a following for tame hay.®® Although not grown in large quantity, 
buckwheat was one of the most important staple crops in the eastern 
counties, but was not widely raised in the upper Kansas. In drought 
years it became more conspicuous than otherwise, because after most 
all other crops had failed it could be planted in mid-summer and 
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with a favorable late summer and fall still make a crop. Buckwheat 
planting was recommended in 1864 as late as the fourth week in 
August. Flax was tried in Geary county and recommended in 
1862 for further experiment. The market agreement was urged 
particularly on the proposition that it could stand transportation 
costs, or still better, the linseed oil could be extracted as a home in- 
dustry.1°! Under a subsistence era of farming the vegetable crops 
occupied an important réle in operations and entered into planning 
calculations. White potatoes were a staple, the prospects of early 
and late plantings or varieties being reported almost as consistently 
as corn and wheat. Sweet potatoes were considered drought resist- 
ant.1°2 Fall turnips figured in late planting in any year, but con- 
spicuously when most early summer crops had failed.1% 

The relative merits of timbered bottom lands and treeless upland 
was a problem debated persistently from the opening of the territory. 
In part the timbered land tradition was just that, a tradition which 
had become an integral part of the cultural pattern of a people al- 
ways accustomed to humid environment. On the otker hand, how- 
ever, there were current practical considerations which seemed to 
give the tradition the authority of necessity. As the rank and file 
of the pioneers were without money, the timber on the land could be 
utilized, without transportation and price except hard work, for 
most all the necessities of frontier existence: house, furniture, fuel, 
fence, implements. The upland farm meant the paying out of cash 
for most or all of these things, and transportation from their source 
to the place of use. But in this period the prairie-plains country had 
neither cash nor cheap transportation. Closely allied with these 
reasons and possibly a part of the process of rationalizing virtues 
out of necessities, the idea became firmly fixed that land that would 
not grow trees would not produce crops. From the first settlement 
of Kansas, the upland had its partisans but they were in the minor- 
ity. A conspicuous example or two may be used to illustrate the 
problem as seen by contemporaries: 

We have said more than once, that those who come to Kansas and settle 
down upon prairie claims . . . will be in far better circumstances five years 
hence, than those . . . who settle upon timbered lands, or part timber and 
part prairie, [and also they would escape the diseases associated with the low- 
lands] . . . It is those only who have from one to two thousand dollars 
ready money to expend, who can settle upon prairie claims with the certainty 


100. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 23, 1864, 

101. Junction City Union, March 13, 1862; Manhattan Independent, June 29, 1867. 
102. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 2, 1864. 

108. Ibid., August 28, 1864. 
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of immediate fortunes. Those without money, or with a very limited amount, 
must be content to get along a slower way, else settle on timber claims. 

That there was no “grubbing” or “logging” to be done, was a 
telling argument; it was only necessary to plow the broad expanse of 
upland and plant the seed. Such timber as was essential could be 
bought of those who had it and needed cash. Substitutes were 
available for many timber uses, wire (smooth, not barbed until the 
1870’s) for an immediate fence with Osage orange hedge planted 
alongside to make a permanent live fence by the time the fence posts 
decayed. Wood for fuel could be bought, and often it was pointed 
out that coal was widely distributed throughout Kansas, Instead 
of streams and springs for water supply, wells could be had at less 
than fifty-foot depths in most places.’ 

It is one thing to demonstrate the problem on paper, but quite 
another to overcome custom and practical difficulties. As late as 
1866 and as far west as Salina the predominant tradition still held 
sway, the commentator pointing out that by 1865 the timber claims 
were all taken and only then were prairie lands occupied: 

Settlers taking prairie claims depend upon those who have timber claims 
and on ditching and on the Osage Orange for fencing, and the railroad to bring 
cheap lumber. Speaking of lumber, one of the greatest wants of the county 
is more saw mills. . . . The want of lumber keeps a great many from 
building .195 

In 1870 a successful Dickinson county farmer, James Bell, de- 
clared that “he would rather go out on the open prairie, without 
capital, and make a good farm, than to undertake to do so in a 
timber country.” When he came to the county six years earlier his 
only capital had been a team.!%* Another upland advocate insisted 
that “our uplands for farming purposes, are superior to bottom 
land,” and enumerated health and fruit growing as advantages as 
well as field crops made certain by deep plowing to overcome ex- 
cesses of either rain or drought.!%* 

To overcome the traditional handicaps of the upland, stone was 
used extensively for houses, barns and fences.!°° Drive or tube wells, 


104. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, April 11, 1857; Topeka Tribune, November 12, 1859; 
Junction City Union, January 1, 1870, “Farms on the Upland. . . . How to Make a 
Wire Fence.’ 

105. Ibid., May 19, 1866, Saline county news. 

106. Abilene Chvonisle, May 12, 1870. 

107. S. J. Willes, “Farms on oe Upland. . . . How to Make a Wire Fence,” in 
Junction City Union, January 1, 1870 

108. Ibid., November 14, 1868, August 28, 1869; Manhattan Independent, August 10, 
867. 
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with pumps, met the water problem.” Windmills as power for such 
wells were represented as providing the means of occupying the up- 
land ridges for both livestock and farming purposes. The success of 
the railroad windmill at Junction City was cited, estimates of the 
cost of a mill and well was set at $565, and concerning the Kansas 
wind the people were told that “if Kansas . . . does not utilize 
this wealth, it is entirely the fault of its own stupidity.” 1° 

Farmers planted their own fences with Osage Orange seed, bought 
plants already started by nurserymen, or engaged an Osage Orange 
hedge contractor who took the full responsibility.44 Wood con- 
tinued to serve as fuel although increasing scarcity led some to ad- 
vocate conservation, among other things, by using stone for buildings 
and fences,!? coal for fuel as well as systematic planting and pro- 
tection of new timber for future needs. The extensive army wood 
contracts for Fort Riley aroused the Union to protest that “if gov- 
ernment would spend one-half the money expended on these wood 
contracts in sinking a shaft for coal, it would prove profitable.” 
Three years later, however, the editor switched to the other side of 
the fuel-timber question.“* A few used coal after the railroad pro- 
vided transportation, but coal burning did not become general until 
the late seventies.* At Abilene, T. C. Henry, advocated the use 
of coal even if a farmer had timber for fuel, because the time neces- 
sary to cut wood could be more profitably employed in more efficient 
and extensive farming operations. This position is significant 
also as a recognition that subsistence farming was not adaptable to 
a high degree of efficiency in agriculture, especially in a subhumid 
region, and that a more specialized commercial agriculture was 
necessary. 

The process of adaptation to environment through experimentation 
was necessarily slow, several factors outside the farm tended to con- 
fuse the problem, and many of the tools essential to possible adjust- 
ments yet awaited development: cheap windmills, barbed wire, till- 
age and harvesting implements, mechanical power, new crops from 


_ 109. For early tube or drive well advertisements and rivalries, see ibid., March 30, et seq.; 
ibid., July 20, 1867, ‘‘Caution,” also a rival advertisement. 


110. Junction City Union, February 27, 1869. 
111. Abilene Chronicle, March 8, April 21, May 19, 1870. 
112. Junction City Union, May 20, 1865, December 12, 1868, January 2, February 6, 
1869. 
118. Ibid., July 22, 1865, December 12, 1868. 


114. Abilene Chronicle, December 7, 1877. The Solomon news column reported ‘‘Coal is 
coming into very general use this winter.” The editor of the Chronicle had been asking, 
during this winter, “Wood wanted on subscription.” On December 7, he added, ‘“We don’t 
want ‘kraut’ on subscription.” 


115. Ibid., November 10, 1870. 
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Asia and Africa and new varieties of the accepted staples. The 
close of the Civil War marked a turning point. In the absence of 
natural water transportation and of railroads, the requirements of 
Great Plains commerce and of army supply prior to that date had 
created a seller’s market. Corn, hay and livestock dominated the 
scene at artificial prices. These were produced by a depleted man- 
power under the handicaps of a frontier stage of development, war- 
time scarcities and high prices. Stolen horses and Cherokee cattle 
were sold cheap and contributed to the stocking of many a Kansas 
farm. Corn was raised regardless of its adaptability to climate. 

During the Civil War the Pacific railroad had been authorized, 
and the line, which Kansas hoped would become the main line, was 
opened to Lawrence late in 1864. The end of the war and the pros- 
pect of the coming of the railroad to the upper Kansas valley were 
momentous factors in the economic outlook of 1865. G. W. Martin, 
editor of the Junction City Union, reviewed the situation in edi- 
torials and related matter in his issue of August 26, 1865. The news 
item that seems to have inspired him to the first of these, “The Be- 
ginning of the End,” was a post-office order that Santa Fe mail start 
from Lawrence, the head of the railroad, instead of Kansas City: 

The moment the railroad passes Topeka westward, that moment will the 
great Santa Fe road play out. . . . The opening of the Smoky Hill Route, 
together with the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad westward, will 
bring this way a monopoly of all the freight and travel now going over the 
Platte and Santa Fe. 

On the line of this new route of travel is the richest agricultural and pastoral 
region of the continent. The beneficence of the Homestead Act, inducing 
settlers, will add to its natural advantages. 

The second editorial was “Fall Wheat,” favorable planting condi- 
tions and the prospects of the coming two years. “The recent high 
price of corn has given to the raising of that staple an impetus to 
the neglect of wheat,” but the price of corn “most likely, will be 
low after the exhaustion of the present crop.” He was predicting 
twenty-five cent corn. On the other hand, “wheat will command 
$2 at least,” on account of the great emigration and the necessity 
of bringing flour from the Missouri river. Calculating the wheat 
yield at twenty-five bushels and corn at forty bushels per acre, he 
predicted that one acre of wheat would be worth five of corn." 


116. The Fort Riley price of corn in 1864 cannot be determined from materials available. 
The Leavenworth market price was quoted at the end of August at $1.20 while winter wheat 
was $2.00 to $2.25 and spring wheat $1.50. To the price of corn at the Missouri river must 

added freight and handling charges by wagon train to Fort Riley or other interior army 
posts. The Emporia price of corn was $1.25.—Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 31, 
September 27, 1864. The Fort Zarah (near Great Bend) contracts for 15,000 bushels of corn 
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The third article was a success story reprinted from the Topeka 
Record. A woman with five children had settled thirty-five miles 
west of Junction City, near the mouth of the Solomon river in 1860. 
Her capital was $400, two yoke of oxen and a wagon, and in 1865 
they owned 1,200 acres of land, 200 head of cattle, and had sold dur- 
ing the year 1,200 bushels of corn at $2.50 per bushel, twenty-two 
head of steers at $75 each, and 900 pounds of butter at seventy-five 
cents per pound. The article concluded “We think the story that 
western Kansas is a desert must be about ‘played out.’ ” 

The following year the ambitions of Junction City as a trading 
point were reviewed. Because of the controversy over the location 
of the railroad route to the westward, the coming of the railroad was 
expected to make the city a terminus for a longer period than towns 
usually enjoyed that distinction. As a permanent advantage, the 
railroad would make tributary all the country to the south in the 
direction of Council Grove and to the northwest, up the Republican 
valley and two wagon roads were laid out to exploit those advan- 
tages. On July 2 the Santa Fe mail did start from Junction City.17 

During these years large numbers of native cattle and sheep were 
driven in from the east and Cherokee cattle from the south.“8 The 
volume of these livestock movements prior to 1867 has been obscured 
by the exaggerated emphasis that has been given to the Texas cattle 
trade through Abilene and other Western points beginning in 1867. 
For years the farmers had been obliged to herd their growing crops 
against depredations of livestock. James Bell related in the spring 
of 1870 how he had herded his crops for the first four years near 
Abilene, 1864-1868, but by 1870 he had completed the enclosure of 
his whole farm of 240 acres with a post and board fence at a cost of 
$1,200.%° That was farming under adversity, but the Texas herds 
from 1867 to 1872 made the life of the unfenced farmer a burden. 
The business men of the towns who benefited from the Texas trade 
allied themselves with the cattle interests to the serious detriment of 


were let at prices ranging from $4.00 to $4.93 delivered at the fort.—Junction City Union, Sep- 
tember 10, 1864. Bids for 35,000 bushels more were rejected at the same time because the 
prices were too high. Wheat raised in the upper valley would have had to stand freight to 
mill and back, plus handling costs. 

In 1865, corn from the new crop was bought at $1.19 delivered at Fort Riley.—Ibid., 
November 4, 11, 1865. By the following summer the price had declined on the crop of 1865 
so that July contracts were let in 1866 at 67 to 93 cents delivered at Fort Riley.—Ibid., 
July 7, 1866. November contracts were let at 86 and 88 cents.—Ibid., November 24, 1866. 

117. Ibid., April 28, June 30, 1866. 


118. Spanish fever outbreak brought in by southern cattle—Kansas Daily Tribune, Law- 
rence, August 24, 1864; Breaking up of Cherokee cattle theft activities —Kansas Weekly 
Tribune, Lawrence, August 8, 17, 1865; Native cattle and sheep driven west and cther data. 
—Junction City Union, April 22, June 3, November 18, December 16, 1865. An estimate was 
made that in 1863 some half million Eastern native cattle, mostly from Missouri, were driven 
over the overland route through northern Kansas for the Western territories. 


119. Abilene Chronicle, May 12, 1870. 
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the small farmer, and the trade thrived in defiance of the legislative 
enactments of 1867 and later. 

Even before the completion of the Kansas Pacific railroad to Den- 
ver in September, 1870, the pendulum started to swing back to the 
small farmer. The railroad undertook an aggressive immigration 
campaign as a means of disposing of its land grant. The tide of 
settlers began to flow in increasing numbers in 1868 and by 1869 
assumed the proportions of a boom. The Junction City Union 
launched a town building campaign in the approved sensational boom 
style with its issue of February 13, 1869, and continued the booster 
activities through the year on the subjects of immigration, cleaning 
up the hotel and vice rackets, promoting buildings, home industries, 
exploiting crop reports and freight volume, following the building of 
the Southern Branch through Council Grove to Emporia and the 
south line and promoting a railroad project up the Solomon. The 
first reduction in freight and passenger rates as a result of the com- 
pletion of the Southern Branch came in June, 1870.?*° 

Two highly significant editorials appeared in the Junction City 
Union, September 11, 1869. The first analyzed the relation of land 
prices to cattle and cereal production, tracing the center of cattle 
production across the continent from the vicinity of the Philadelphia 
market to Kansas—cereals continuously displacing cattle, as soon as 
the price of land rose beyond the profit margin for cattle. He gave 
the cattle industry of the upper Kansas valley less than ten years of 
predominance on $25 per acre land before grain would take the 
ascendency. 

The second editorial was directed “To Immigrants” and was de- 
signed to dispel doubts concerning water supply and markets for 
grain, two things which Martin admitted both amused and provoked 
him. With respect to water he pointed to inexhaustible supplies in 
wells thirty-five to fifty feet deep, costing $30 to $150 according to 
construction, and windmills costing $500 that pump water and cut 
feed for 500 cattle. The markets were for the most part at the 
farmer’s door, surplus corn and hay could be shipped west, flour 
would be made at home as soon as mills were improved and three 
of every four pounds of butter consumed was shipped in. He used 
Clay Center, off the railroad, to illustrate what he meant by a mar- 
ket at home. In spite of a big crop, wheat was selling on the farms 
there at a higher price than at the Junction City market: 

For five years to come, every man who cultivates a farm can safely calculate 


120. Junction City Union, July 2, 1870. 
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on the fact that the new and neighboring settlers will gladly purchase his crop, 
and not even trouble him to hitch up his team. 

The rising influence of the small farmer and stockman made itself 
evident as the years passed. In Pottawatomie county a meeting was 
held in September, 1868, to prevent the driving of Texas cattle 
through that region.’*! Resolutions were adopted June 5, 1869, by 
the citizens of the Republican valley above Junction City citing the 
act of the legislature of 1867 against Texas cattle and warning that 
it would be enforced by the citizens of the valley.12 Some stock- 
men were on the other side of the question, however, one letter of 
protest being printed at the same time as the resolutions, the editor 
endorsing the letter. The argument was that farmers should buy up 
young Texas cattle and calves, winter them, which freed them from 
the Texas fever, and use them as foundation herds for crossing with 
Durham bulls. He minimized the Texas fever, insisting he had ar- 
rived at this conclusion from experience after first opposing admis- 
sion of Texas stock. The interest in cattle was emphasized soon 
after by the comment that investment within the year had tripled 
in Geary county.!** Other ground for opposition to Texas cattle 
was their poor quality, slow response to feed which made them ex- 
pensive and price discrimination against them when fat.1#* In Dick- 
inson county, after a long campaign a compromise agreement was 
negotiated May 15, 1871, between the Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion and citizens of Abilene by which a definite herding ground and 
a prescribed cattle trail was specified, and a fund was collected to 
pay damages that might occur. The association reserved the right 
to prohibit the trade altogether the following year.’*> This alterna- 
tive was exercised, the circular to the Texas cattle trade being pub- 
lished in the Chronicle February 22, 1872. 

Paralleling closely the campaign against Texas cattle was the 
campaign for the herd law; that instead of farmers fencing livestock 
out of their fields under the fence law of 1868, the stockmen must 
fence the animals in or herd them, becoming liable for all damage 
done to fields irrespective of fences. The herd law of 1871 was ap- 
plicable only to enumerated counties, of which Dickinson was one, 
but only upon a vote of the citizens. The herd law of 1872 vested 

- Manhattan Independent, September 12, 1868. 
. Junction City Union, June 12, 1869. 
. Ibid., July 24, 1869. 


. The Nationalist, Manhattan, June 9, 1871. 


Abilene Chronicle, January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 1871, covers the preliminary 
s campaign. A summary of “the agreement was published in ibid., May 18, and the text, June 
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the power in the board of county commissioners. Saline and Dickin- 
son counties acted immediately, the provisions of the law becoming 
effective April 8 and 12 respectively.1** In Geary county the law 
was not called into operation until February 19, 1876.12" 

A new standard of stabilization of the cattle industry resulted 
from the elimination of the Texas cattle and fencing of pastures. A 
few blooded cattle had been brought in prior to 1870, but under the 
new regime frequent notices appeared in the newspapers of such im- 
portations, mostly Shorthorns.!** Sheep had many followers also. 
A bumper corn crop in 1872, with ruinously low prices, not; only 
stirred the farmers of Kansas to organized agitation and eventual 
revolt under the banner of the Grange, but gave emphasis to live- 
stock production on a larger scale, and to diversification in which 
winter wheat became the leading beneficiary. The Dickinson county 
fair of 1870, the first, offered among its various premiums, one for 
wheat, making no distinction between the spring and the winter 
varieties. The second and third fairs, however, gave separate recog- 
nition.’*® Diversification became a panacea among the more ex- 
treme promoters and the growing of wool, flax, sorghum, hogs, beef 
and dairy cattle were coupled with woolen mills, flax machinery and 
oil mills, molasses and sugar factories, packing plants, and butter 
and cheese factories. It was said that “Our people must come down 
to first principles”; manufacture their own produce.!*° 

These years of rapid change in the upper Kansas valley aroused 
anew an interpretative analysis of crops and prairie-plains environ- 
ment. In this connection the views of T. C. Henry, of Abilene, are 
of more than ordinary importance. Born in New York state, he had 
gone south after the war but gave up cotton planting and came to 
Kansas in 1867, going into the real estate business and local politics 
in Abilene and soon gained control of both. In 1870 at twenty-nine 
years of age he was a leading citizen and delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the first Dickinson county fair. In the course of his re- 
marks he described his ideal of a model farm, eighty to 160 acres 
selected “with the view to rearing stock”; starting with young Texas 
cattle and improving them by breeding. They must be provided 
with shelter and feed, and if necessary dam a draw to provide water, 
growing “only so much grain as I needed for consumption upon my 

126. Ibid., March 14, April 11, 1872. 


127. The Salina Herald, February 26, 1876. 


wn Junction City Union, October 7, 1871; Abilene Chronicle, July 11, 1872, January 2, 
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own farm” and if “I found myself with a surplus, I should retain it 
for provision against a possible scarcity in the future. I should sow 
winter wheat, but do so early and in season. . . .” He would 
sow rye and oats for stock feed to provide against a more or less 
complete corn failure once in every three or four years. He em- 
phasized especially the importance of deep plowing to conserve 
moisture and the hazard of planting corn after a dry winter and 
spring. 

The most significant portion of the address was his views on 
adaptation to environment, a candid admission of the deficiencies of 
climate and a challenge to capitalize on the fact that Kansas is dif- 
ferent. He disavowed any attempt to present anything new, only 
to call— 


a greater attention to the advantages that peculiarly belong to our section and 
locality, so that a system of agriculture—distinct and apart—as our necessities 
are distinct and apart, may be created, and which shall secure to our farmers a 
success commensurate with their unrivalled . . . opportunities. 


There were on the globe three great rainless areas, the deserts of 
Sahara and Central Asia, a small region in South America, and the 
American Southwest, but Kansas lay in the transition belt between 
humid Leavenworth and arid Denver. He emphasized that— 


This important fact necessarily creates a continuity of atmospherical con- 
ditions that compel our agricultural operations to conform to them if we would 
attain the highest success. I repeat, that we discover an arrangement of the 
laws of nature here, unlike those to a considerable extent that we have been 
accustomed to in the Eastern States—and I am persuaded that the methods 
and practices in farming that are suitable to those states, are in very many re- 
spects out of place and not adapted to the peculiarities of this locality and this 
climate. The sooner we recognize and acquaint ourselves with these differences 
and place ourselves in harmony with them, the sooner may we avail ourselves 
of the unequaled and exclusive opportunities our country affords. 

We must take it for granted that the average yearly rainfall here, is less than 
in the States we are most familiar with, and we must farm accordingly. It 
does not follow because we have this peculiarity that our advantages are in- 
ferior. What should we think of one accustomed to the swamps of Carolina, 
and coming here commence a clamor against the country because it is not 
adapted to raising rice. So of the man that is accustomed to the corn growing 
advantages of Illinois—what right has he to set up a standard of superiority, 
when as a wheat growing state it is scarcely to be considered in comparison 
with our own. 

No, we have advantages as well as disadvantages, but I insist that while we 
avail ourselves of the one, we must remedy the other, and in so doing create 
our own Kansas farming. ‘ 

It behooves him [the farmer] then to study the nature, condition and quality 
of his lands; observe closely the great laws about him that have shaped the 
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local and climatic peculiarities of his geographical position, and by his knowl- 
edge, experience and judgment, be enabled to adapt the crop to the soil, or to 
prepare the soil for the crop. He must read and reflect, experiment and dis- 
cover new methods of overcoming the obstacles and hindrances that arise about 
him. In this great work we want for leaders men whose examples and precepts 
will excite the enthusiasm, and secure the confidence of their fellow laborers in 
this field of agriculture. 

As Henry was placing his greatest reliance at this time on live- 
stock and diversified agriculture, his views on livestock and environ- 
ment require emphasis. The disadvantages of the humid and 
forested East had imposed upon the pioneer the burden of clearing 
off the trees that light might penetrate to the earth and of digging 
ditches to drain off the water “in order that the earth may bring 
forth grass. . . . The best and greater part of many a brave- 
hearted man’s life has been consumed before he could possess him- 
self of a meadow” comparable to the natural prairie pastures of 
Kansas. And the Eastern farmer found it necessary to incur the 
expense and labor of a continual “renewal of his grass field.” Kan- 
sas did not have forests nor heavy rainfall, but in that Kansas was 
fortunate in his estimate, “let us admit these facts and turn our at- 
tention to our own exclusive advantages.” These were “our dry, 
healthy winters, so admirably adapted to the comfort of our stock”; 
also “these prairies, abounding in an unnumbered variety of rich 
and nutritious grasses” and “if we can’t raise corn as well, we can 
wheat, rye and oats better.” 

The culture and growth of grass insures a diversity of agricultural employ- 
ment and occupation that otherwise cannot exist. . . . Then the greatest 
means of fertilizing and recuperating the soil is withheld and instead of the 
beautiful system of rotating crops . . . the entire attention is directed to 
the simple cultivation of some one or two staples.131 

The general interpretation of agriculture and environment which 
Henry presented became a permanent part of his thinking, but his 
livestock theme is in sharp contrast with his reputation only five 
years later as the wheat King of the Golden Belt. His views on 
livestock were more or less typical, however, of the time and circum- 
stances. 

Another interpretation of “Kansas the stock state” set forth other 
aspects of disadvantages and advantages, pointing out that rapid 
railroad construction had made money easy but that was past and 
now, 1872, Kansas was getting down to bedrock. 

Money is scarce, farm produce is low, taxes are high, debts are numerous, 

131. Ibid., November 10, 1870. 
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mortgages are becoming due, and the wolf is unpleasantly near too many doors. 
What shape, then, shall our industries and economies take in order to make 
the most of our State and its resources? These resources are unbounded. 
There are no richer soils or sweeter skies than ours. But we are destitute of 
the adventitious advantages out of which many peoples suddenly and easily 
acquire wealth. We have no exhaustless mines of gold and silver, no lordly 
rivers upon whose broad, elastic backs the broods of commerce ride, no inland 
lakes and seas, no forests resounding to the strokes of the woodman’s axe, and 
not even any present prospect of a great city, a commercial emporium, within 
our borders, where the more adventurous and speculative might gather for 
quick returns and hazardous ventures. We have our unsurpassed soil and 
climate, and that is all. 

Now what shall we make of it? . . . We think we have answered our 
question in the heading of this article. We must raise stock. . . .182 

The extent of the author’s ambition was to excel Kentucky, and 
like that state make such a reputation for excellence that people 
would come from all parts of the United States to buy, and like the 
Kentuckian, the Kansan would not need to hunt for customers; they 
would hunt for him; “now then, all we want is the same STOCK 
SPIRIT, the same ambition to have the best . . . in order to 
equal and finally excel them. . - 

Reporting for the Saline County Agpivaitucel and Mechanical So- 
ciety in 1872, the secretary, A. Sheldon, presented effectively the 
problem of settlers derived from different environments reéducating 
themselves in terms of Plains agriculture: 

Our community is composed of farmers from all sections of the United 
States, and although educated to some theory in agriculture, and combined 
with large experience in practical farming in the sections from whence they 
come, owing to the difference in the chemical properties of soil, water and 
atmosphere, it has been and probably will be for some years to come, neces- 
sary to resort to experimental farming before perfect success is fully attained. 
We are improving steadily in acquiring knowledge of the best kinds of seed 
and the best mode of tillage in this section of the State. Much attention has 
been given to the planting of fruit and forest trees as well as the growing of 


the Osage orange. All of which, when properly cared for, thrive remarkably 
wel] 133 


The year 1872 seems to close a period in the development of the 
upper Kansas valley, with soft winter wheat a proven crop, but only 
one of three leaders, the others being corn and cattle. The winter 
wheat boom and the fame of the “Golden Belt” lay in the future. 


132. The Kansas Spirit, Lawrence, April 6, 1872. 
183. Transactions of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture . . . 1872, p. 289. 
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PosTSCRIPT 


An attractive human-interest story, once in circulation, has a way 
of becoming an accepted tradition. That the story is contrary to 
all canons of reasonableness as well as to historical facts seems to 
make little difference once repetition has accomplished its acceptance. 
Already Kansas has acquired a number of winter-wheat legends, 
one of which has its focus in Dickinson county and is associated 
with the name of T. C. Henry of Abilene. Stuart Henry told the 
story, in praise of his elder brother, that he was inspired by the 
market leadership of the comparatively new Minnesota winter [sic] 
wheat and determined to save his Dickinson county from “impend- 
ing bankruptcy” by experimenting with winter wheat in Kansas. To 
avoid the ridicule of the “town cynics,” he pledged his family to keep 
the secret of a five-acre field of winter wheat sown in the fall of 
1870 on river bottom land. The wheat was a success and “it proved 
to be the epochal event for the Plains.” Henry planted several hun- 
dred acres of valley land in the fall of 1871, according to the story, 
began to advertise “the news of his discovery,” and was invited to 
speak before a convention where he was “nearly booed . . . off 
his feet,” because he had aroused the opposition of the stockmen 
and even the farming element feared his activities would react un- 
favorably against “sensible endeavor.” 14 

In the light of the historical narrative of the development of winter 
wheat growing in the upper Kansas valley, the Stuart Henry story 
breaks down of its own weight. Winter wheat had been raised on 
both bottom lands and uplands for years prior to T. C. Henry’s 
activities which, according to his own story prepared for the Kansas 
State Historical Society in 1904,1*° began in 1873, and he secured 
his seed from James Bell who had grown it on his farm adjoining 
Abilene on the south. The ridicule by Plains people of experimenta- 
tion, stressed by Stuart Henry, was conspicuously out of character 
and the numerous examples of recognition of fundamental differ- 
ences in environment and the necessity of making adaptations upon 
the basis of experiment amply demonstrate that author’s fallacy. 


134. Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Great American Plains (New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. [c1930]), pp. 197, 198, 218, 308-318. 


185. T. C. Henry, “The Story of a Fenceless Winter-Wheat Field,” Th is- 
torical Collections, v. IX, pp. 502-506. a Or ee oe 





The Diary of George H. Hildt 


June to December, 1857 
Pioneer of Johnson County 
Edited by Marrna B. CatpwELi 


I. IntTRODUCTION 


EORGE H. HILDT, John Diehl and Charles Wood arrived in 
Kansas territory from their home in Canal Dover, Ohio, about 
the first of June, 1857. After spending several days looking over the 
land and visiting friends who had preceded them, they selected ad- 
joining claims in southern Johnson county, naming their settlement 
Tuscarora. Other Ohio friends ? took claims near them, and in the 
fall William C. Quantrill,? who later became the notorious guerrilla 
leader, came up from Franklin county to join his schoolmates. 
Quantrill filed on a claim near Hildt’s. The claims were a part of 
the Shawnee Indian lands opened for purchase and preémption on 
November 19, 1857.4 Two weeks later Hildt filed declarations of 
intention at the Lecompton land office for himself and several of his 
neighbors. About the first of January, 1858, he left for St. Louis, 
where he worked for a short time before returning to his home in 
Ohio. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in an Ohio 
regiment, and presumably did not again live in Kansas.® 
Hildt’s “chief object in Kansas,” as he wrote in the journal, was 
“to keep a record of what I do & hear of others doing.” This record, 


1. The claims were located in T. 14, R. 23, in the northwest corner of Spring Hill town- 
ship.—E. F. Heisler and D. M. Smith, Atlas Map of Johnson County, Kansas (Wyandotte, 
1874), p. 46. Hildt failed to record the legal description of his land in the diary. Probably 
it was the NW% sec. 34. 

2. John Bair, Alexander McCartney and his brother. 

8. William Clarke Quantrill came to Kansas from Canal Dover, Ohio, in March, 1857, with 
H. V. Beeson and Col. Henry (or Harry) Torrey. Beeson and Torrey purchased relinquishments 
on claims in the eastern part of Franklin county near the present village of Rantoul. Torrey 
also bought a relinquishment in Quantrill’s name (See Footnote 18). It was illegal of course 
for Quantrill, who was not quite twenty, to take a claim. Such irregularities, however, were 
common on the frontier. For further information on Quantrill’s early life in Kansas see 
William E. Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars (The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1910), pp. 55-74, and a compilation of articles in The Kansas Historical Collections (1902), 
v. VII, pp. 212- 229, 

4. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 198. 

5. Letters of Mrs. J. E. Hildt to Historical Society, June 14, 1938, and July 18, 1941. 
George H. Hildt was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1885. On April 20, 1861, he volunteered in 
Co. F, Sixteenth Ohio infantry, and four months later joined the Thirtieth Ohio Volunteer 
infantry. By November, 1862, he was lieutenant colonel. He served until September, 1864, 
and participated in several engagements, including the battle of Antietam, and the sieges of 
Vicksburg and Atlanta. After the war he returned to Dover, Ohio, and married Angeline 
Switzer in the early 1870’s. Two sons were born the couple: John E., deceased, and F , a 
now of Tulsa, Okla. George H. died at his home in Dover in 1913.—Ibid., and Official Roster 
of the soldiers of the State of Ohio . . . , v. I (Akron, 1898), p. 334; v. III (Cincinnati, 
1886), pp. 894, 395. 
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in diary form, covers the period from June to December, 1857. It 
was written in pencil in a small leather-bound volume, and was in- 
tended for his family and friends in Ohio. The diary provides an 
interesting day-by-day account of life on the Kansas frontier, and 
gives important sidelights on the politics of the time. It came into 
the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society through Mrs. 
J. E. Hildt, a daughter-in-law of the author. It is reproduced here 
without change except for an occasional word necessary to clarify 
the text. 
II. THe Diary 


Shaw says Qwindare [Quindaro]® never will be much of a town 
the Delaware reservation running back about forty miles and no 
squatters allowed to settle yet on the land.*?’ Levenworth City 35 
miles from Lawrence splendid road and Coach fare 3.00. 

Camden a little town on the Missouri above Lexington with no 
Steamboat Landing. the channels of the river having changed since 
the town was located a usual occurence on this river where the 
channel is constantly changing at every rise of water. Gambling on 
board last night for money. One man lost 260 all the money he 
possessed and won by a professional black leg. He then offered to 
stake his note with the captain or check for security on a game of 
poker for 200 dollars, which was accepted. The game was played 
and won by the unfortunate loser and he rose from the table minus 
only 60 dollars instead of 460 had he lost. 

One of these lottery jewelers on board yesterday picking up stray 
dimes. He had his prizes arranged on numbers on the table and by 
throwing dice the number which turned up took the prize answering 
to the number. He had the valueable prizes arranged on low and 
high numbers or all 3s or all sixes of something of that sort the 
numbers which turned up most frequent were from 20 to 30 and upon 
these numbers small prizes were arranged. 1.00 a throw at first and 
next 50 cts One luck[y] man thru forty four, and won a gold watch 
which the lottery man offered him $35 for. All other who engaged 
in the game appeared to lose some ten fifteen and 20 dollars and 
many from 2 to 5 dolls I invested 50 cts and drew a comb & brush 
worth about that amt John did the same and drew a blank. 


6. Quindaro was founded in 1856 as a Free-State gateway into Kansas territory. It is 
now extinct and its townsite is a part of present Kansas City, Kan. 

_.7. The Delaware diminished reserve established by the treaty of 1854 was ten miles in 
width and extended forty miles west from the western boundary of the Wyandot lands.— 
A Compilation of All the Treaties Between the United States and the Indian Tribes (Wash- 
ington, 1873), pp. 340-345. 
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Harris House § 
Westport [Mo.] 

Judge McCowen. 

Leavenworth City situated on the Missouri a very hice site for a 
town not any grading of any acct required to make it just as it 
should be John & I strolled out this morning saw 2 Surveyors 
Offices and one drug store just the place for a new business of almost 
any kind. The Hotel very much crowded so much so that five of 
[us] roomed together last night in three beds I had John of course 
for my bedfellow A meeting of the unterrified this afternoon [3 
o’clock, June 6] and one of the free state men to night. Will be on 
hand and try and report proceedings Hotel fare two dollars a day 
or five dollars a week without Lodging Not quite as bad as I ex- 
pected fare from Leavenworth to Kansas City by Boat 2.00 The 
Hotel keeper seemed to have a preference for Ohio men or we should 
not have had a room. Mechanics of all descriptions appear to be on 
demand. The Ladies are here as well as in the states. At Kansas 
City [Mo.] went to the post Office first thing and meet two young 
girls of that place with hoops black silk Joseph and Nun bonnets 
Here have saw about a dozen ladies but some of them common 
dressed of course but the generality of them very fine looking women. 

Democratic Meeting at Leavenworth City. Easton® about fifty 
present though seemed to be coming during the speech He was 
aware that another ticket was gotten up & he could call them noth- 
ing else but disorganizers as they did [not] act in accordance with 
the convention held at Lecompt[on] of which they were members * 
Had the D met openly and nominated their ticket [but?] they met 
in secret conclave and have had some half dozen tickets the ticket 
today may not be the one elected A mongrel ticket got [up] com- 
posed of free state men & other Democ &c related the anecdote of 
the boy &c eating the said party will eat until dead A voice in the 
crowd [said] dont say anything against free state men Maj Moore 
then made a speech in which he said not that the disorganizers in- 
tended to be such but that they had been misled and that he hoped 


_ 8. Mrs. Nellie McCoy Harris wrote of the Harris Hotel: ‘The fame of that incomparable 
inn, conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Harris, . . . reached far and wide. To think of a 
village tavern with a large patronage, serving hot waffles, buck-wheat cakes, chicken pie, fried 
chicken, turkeys, broiled venison, prairie-chicken, buffalo steak, and such other toothsome 
viands! These were supplied at all times at the Harris Inn, good and plenty.”—*‘Memories 
of Old Westport,” by Mrs. Nellie McCoy Harris, in The Annals of Kansas City (Missouri 
Valley Historical Society, Kansas City, Mo., October, 1924), pp. 470, 471. 
9. This may refer to Gen. Lucian J. Eastin as being the speaker. 


10. On January 12, 1857, a Proslavery convention was held at Lecompton “when the Law 
and Order party rechristened itself,” and was “henceforth to be known as the National De- 
mocracy of Kansas.”—A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 156. 
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that they would suffer themselves to be deceived no longer He was 
followed by Anderson [John Henderson] of the [Leavenworth] Jour- 
nal who denounced the whole mongrel ticket and every man on it 
Looked upon them all as abolisionists and would as soon shoot an 
abolishoner down on the plain as a dog was very vindictive the 
meeting then adjourned."' Sheriff Jones [of Douglas Co.] was there 
and the hard[est] countenance of any man I believe I ever saw he 
carried he was neatly dressed however and the phiz presented a 
strange contrast to his clothing From Leavenworth we came down 
to Wyandott Ci[ty] where Bill McMass ?* is at work and making as 
he says lots of money. Wyandot quite an embryo town.’* Houses 
cost a great deal of money and rents are very high. Several he 
pointed out to us which cost in the states about 100 rent here for 
from 30 to 50 dolls per month according to location. 

Boarding 6.00 per week. He owned a share in the town and had 
sold a few lot[s] from it Leaving the rest at a very low figure 

Leaving Wyandot we started to Quindaro and were overtaken by 
a storm which for violence exceeded anything I ever witnessed 
Trees fell in every direction dust blinded us and we were brought 
up standing by seeing a tree fall directly over our path rails rattled 
around us and we concluded to stop at the next house which proved 
to be an Indian one Old Mises Hicks ** claimed to be proprietor a 
Wyandot Indian She conversed before us to an old Indian sqaw in 
her native tongue though she spoke English as well as any of us In 
the front room or the room in which we were was a pianer a calash 
top Baby wagon with springs and silver plated hubs pictures 
lounges and all of the best material She had horses cattle wagons 
a very nice garden and orchard. I think Marion Bear would not 
have ever thought of Indians if she had been there and I dont think 
that she would have thought her an Indian if she had not conversed 
in that tongue. That was the first apprehension I had of her Indian 
Blood. 

After the storm we trudged on towards Quindaro carrying our 


11. Political meetings were held throughout Leavenworth county prior to the election of 
delegates to the Lecompton constitutional convention. On June 6 a meeting was held at 
Leavenworth City. Two tickets were in the field, the Regular ticket whose candidates were 
chosen through a county convention, and the Independent ticket, formed by those who were 
dissatisfied with the work of the convention. This ticket included the names of a few Free- 
State men, hence it was called the mongrel ticket. Lucian J. Eastin and John Henderson were 
ees on the Regular ticket.—The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 6, 13, 20, 


-. Possibly William McMath, a justice of the peace in Wyandotte.—Andreas, op. cit., 
Pp. ° 
18. Wyandotte was founded early in 1857 on the site of a Wyandot Indian village.—Ibid. 
S. Possibly the widow of Francis A. Hicks, a Wyandot chief, who died in 1855.—Ibid., 
P. . 
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carpet sacks and enjoying the cooling breeze after the refreshing 
shower. Quindaro laid out quite extensively and a great deal of 
money expended in grading the streets Quite a bluff bank in ascend- 
ing from the river though it contains rock which reduces the price of 
grading to the Co: a very rough site for a village though the Steam- 
boat Landing is said to be the best on the river We got a team here 
and started for Ola-the, the Shawnee Indian word for Beautiful 
John [Diehl] Charlie [Wood] & Myself and two gentlemen from 
Quindaro accompa[ny]ing us. We traveled some distance until we 
reached the prairie and just at the edge a fine cultivated Indian farm 
was before us Choteau’s it is called and looked like an old Tus- 
carawas farm or one farmed by a neat farmer*® My Ideas was set 
up at once. The prairie looked beautiful covered with flowers of 
all shades and colors and kept growing more and more beautiful 
until we reached Olathe. I think the town very appropriately 
named. 

The laid out plat contains 320 acres of land and the houses I 
should think number about 20 altogether. John D is putting up one 
for $200 Houses of all kinds are contracting to be put up and I 
think that Olathe next spring will not be the little town which it is 
now. Saw the New Ham[p]shire girl next morning think her toler- 
able handsome and judging by the appearance of the table I should 
think her a tolerable cook also two very essential points you know. 

Bright and early on the 9th of June we started for Stanton ™* 
Charlie having bought a mule team and wagon here he took us 
down We called to see a few claims which were offered for sale on 
cur way down Halted at noon at a shanty and bought % gall of 
milk and carried it over to the boys in a large tin pan. As the sun 
was hot we got under the wagon and all headed round to the milk 
pan and had a fine laugh over the thought of our Dover friends tak- 
ing a peep at us in that situation Our ¥% gall of milk disappeared as 
well as some of our biscuits and snaps _ they did not taste a bit stale. 
We traveled on until within about six miles of stanton one mule 
gave signs of giving out and we took it more moderate and at last 
concluded to camp on the prairie about 4 miles from Stanton We 
unharnessed the mules and turned them out to graze while we took 
supper Our supper was the same as our dinner with the exception 
of the milk water supplied its place After supper we made our 
sleeping arrangements which consisted of removeing everything out 


15. Probably Frederick Chouteau’s farm in the northern part of Johnson county.—Heisler 
& Smith, op. cit., p. 45. 


16. A town in the western part of Miami county. 
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of the wagon and laying down two comforts on the bottom of the 
box which Charlie had brought from Quindaro Upon these we laid 
covering up with John[’s] Blanket John D[’s] shawl and another 
comfort We laid two and two with our feet together in the middle 
and 2 of us heading to the tail board and the other two the front We 
took nothing off but our hats & boots, but felt very comfortable with 
the exception of one thing and that was that whenever we looked up 
we saw stars, and at every side prairie and sky met our view We 
would have been much pleased to have had some of the Dover boys 
see us in that situation we must of looked quite cosy though we 
were packed very tight. We were afraid it would rain as it lightened 
in the south but did not come up our way. A heavy dew fell how- 
ever which saturated our blanket completely, though underneath we 
were as dry asa chip. I was awake at 12. 3. & heard John Bear 
calling to the mules at 5. when we all got up, harnessed up the 
mules and started for Stanton feeling quite refreshed after our first 
camp on the prairie. We reached there sometime after breakfast 
though we had none we made out of our carpet sacks. Saw Torry 
first going in and out of his cabin as if he was washing dishes and 
cleaning up He appeared quite glad to see us and had a great many 
questions to ask about the Furnace &c Beeson & Bill Q[uantrill] 
were out after the cattle. they are breaking prairie with three yoke. 
they all appeared glad to [see] us and were much pleased that we 
intended to stay with them until tomorrow. They live in a cabin 
about 14 ft square filled up with trunks meal bags bedding pots pans 
buckets guns tin ware side meat &c. For dinner we had pan cakes 
molasses, wild goose berries & side meat and it tasted right good I 
tell you Wild strawberries grow here in abundance we had quite a 
feast today minus the cream Beeson has a prairie claim I think 
about as good as any that I have seen Torry owns one of timber as 
a small portion of prairie 17 Bill Q[uantrill] own[s] one entirely of 
timber.’* We remained all night here and slept all over the cabin 
the floor was covered with beds and sleepers. Left in the morning 


17. Claims of Beeson and Torrey comprised the north % sec. 34, T. 17 S., R. 21 E. 


18. Torrey also owned this claim bought in the name of Quantrill. It was the NE\% sec. 
21, T. 17 S., R. 21 E. “Kansas Volume 24,” p. 157, filed in the General Land Office in 
Washington, showed sale of the quarter to William C. Quantrill on June 29, 1857. William 
Brindle, receiver, made out Receipt No. 325 to Quantrill on that date for $360 in full pay- 
ment for this quarter section of Kaskaskia, Peoria, Piankeshaw and Wea trust lands. On the 
same day Quantrill assigned the quarter to Harry Torrey. These transactions were recorded 
April 19, 1859, in Franklin county’s ‘Deed Record A,” p. 380. Less than a year after the 


pone Torrey transferred 90 acres of the quarter in two parcels by warranty deeds to Joab 
orrey and E. Hicks. Patent on the land was issued to Harry Torrey, October 1, 1858, on 
assignment (Franklin county, “Deed Record 55,” p. 398). It was recorded July 7, 1887.— 
Information furnished by James C. Malin from records in Washington and in the Franklin 
county courthouse at Ottawa. 
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for Lawrence and passed through Palmyra and prairie City ® at 
the latter we found a nice young man who offered to show us claims 
and John B[{air] thought it just the thing. But on examination of 
our maps we found it about 45 miles from the Missouri and about 15 
from Lawrence, and [we] would rather have claims down about 
Olathe where it is only from 16 to 20 miles from there to K[ansas] 
City Came into Lawrence about 4 O’clock looked around at the 
city until about 6 and drove out a mile to camp. 

Slept in our wagon had not yet procured a tent and during the 
night we were aroused by quite a smart shower beating in upon us 
As John & I slept in the wagon we were the greatest sufferers 
Charlie & John slept under on the ground We were soon under upon 
the boys w[h]ere a council was hastily held and we concluded to 
decamp, and procure the nearest shelter I was safely lodged in a 
privy near at hand & the rest took themselves to a carr[i]age which 
stood near Again the old expression was what would our Dover 
friends say to see us in that situation Or what would Marion say to 
see John with his blue blanket pacing rather hurriedly to an old 
carriage for shelter. It did not rain as much as we expected how- 
ever and we were soon again at the wagon making vain attempts to 
sleep One of our mules which had been lame all through the trip 
from Olathe was so badly crippled that we could not go out of a 
walk We concluded to wait until after dinner on him and look round 
at Lawrence 

Lawrence is not near as large a place as Leavenworth but has a 
much more pleasing site. Business of all kinds very brisk and a 
great many strangers in town inquiring and prying into everything. 
One Jewelry & Drug store looked as well as anything of the kind I 
have saw in the States Ladies appear on the streets in full dress 
Hoops flounces and nun bonnets appear to be the rage Every thing 
you ask the price of is ten cts—i e of small—those which you bye in 
the states for 5 and you cannot get a copper off your hands without 
giving it away 3 cts is the lowest coin they know in business 

Charlie procured a tent here a thing which we very much needed 
as we had found sleeping in an open wagon in a thunderstorm was 
not very agreeable. We made as far as Wakarusa Creek and 
camped as our mule was getting worse. Here we put up our tent 
and felt again as if we had a home or at least a kind of a protection 
against the weather We all slept soundly and we intended to make 
an early start and reach Olathe before night but we found our mule 


19. Free-State towns in the southern part of Douglas county. Palmyra is now the north- 
east part of Baldwin. 
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so lame that we could not use him. We concluded however to hitch 
the other alone to the wagon and two of us walk at a time and in 
that way we possibly might reach Olathe. We got within 12 miles 
of it and camped at a little town called McCamish This morning 
Sunday we made Olathe about 11 O’Clock pitched our tent and made 
ourselves comfortable— Quite a dull day nothing doing The 
shops all kept open however for loungers. We had supper to night 
cooked by our Quindaro cook Charlie and his slapjacks were very 
good under the circumstances as they were cooked in the smoke of a 
fire built on the ground as the wind was very high and would have 
been poor cooking in a stove in a house, let alone cooking out in the 
open air. The wind kept up high all night and this morning no 
better. Our tent went down—one of them—and we concluded not to 
put it up for we had two Charlie got one at Fish’s Hotel This 
prairie country is noted for its high winds even the hottest day does 
not appear more than pleasant as gentle breezes blow continually. 
Monday June 15. Election day in Kansas.*4 Great excitement 
One Tennessean floored five men in about two minutes bowie knives 
& revolvers were drawn but were not used fighting swearing and 
rowing kept up until sundown or until the citizen of Missouri re- 
turned to Westport when no further disturbance was made I did not 
expect to see such a crowd in Kansas Scarcely a man could be seen 
who had no arms and they appeared to want to show them. One 
man I noticed looked as if he had no shirt on at least he had none as 
far as I could see yet he carried a large size Colts revolver strapped 
to his waist For supper we had excellent slapjacks very good fried 
shoulder tea sugar & thats all Perhaps you would all like to know 
what I call a slapjack. I can tell you very easily how they are made 
and if you want to try and see how they taste you here have the 
receipt. We make a batter of flour and water and at the first baking 
put in some soda cream tartar & salt. After the first baking we try 
and have from a pint to a quart of batter left which gets sour from 
one meal to another to this we add a little soda & flour & water and 
bake them in a pan similar to your small thim frying pan which does 
not belong to your stove. They are as light as a fether and with the 
addition of a little shoulder gravy for butter is thirty cts per pound, 
and sugar they suit my taste exactly. John Bear agreed to cook for 
us and he does it first rate takes as much pains to make it good as 
you could. Went this morning to see a claim belonging to Doct 


20. In southwest Johnson county on the Santa Fe road, now extinct. 
21. Election of delegates to the Lecompton constitutional convention. 
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Barton 2? which he offered me for 250, 100 down and the residue in 
2 months that kind of pay does not suit me exactly and further 
admonition is continually ringing in my ears “dont go in debt” 
There is a good cabin 10 x 12 a running stream of water a thing very 
desirable in this country, and the land lays very nicely from one 
point about the center you can view the entire farm 

Charlie bought a yoke of oxen here of a man from Iowa and we 
moved out on to a claim which he had picked out I have taken one 
adjoining which has a beautiful lake upon [it] in which fish abound 
to some extent. The first night we had some bacon in our wagon and 
I suppose the wolves must have got the scent for soon after dark they 
howled around the tent at a great rate The[y] are the small prairie 
wolf and are perfectly harmless 

To day June 19 Bill Welty made his appearance he came from 
Stanton the day before and remained all night at Olathe and come 
out to see us this morning He had the same opinion of Prairie City 
that we had that it was the nicest part of the Territory, the distance 
from market he appeared not to care a great deal about Our claims 
are about five miles from Olathe the intended county seat though a 
little Free State Town called Princeton ?* also is contending about 
three miles from here We are only about 11%4 miles from timber and 
on the adjoining 44 section coal is found which resembles cannel i[n] 
its appearance We are having an acre broke apiece Charlie and 
myself and intend putting it out in corn and perhaps we may put 
out some turnips and buckwheat This afternoon Bill Welty John 
B[air] Charlie & J D[iehl] all went to Olathe leaving me in charge 
of the tent. Bill Welty went on to Leavenworth. John Bear re- 
mained in Olathe and Charlie and John D went to a saw mill about 
12 miles with the ox team for lumber for our cabins We intend 
building 10x12 and board them straight up and down and put a 
shed roof upon them. We can buy timber from the Indians at 25 
dolls per acre which will fence in perhaps the whole 14 section in the 
manner in which fences are put up here You would call it in Ohio 
a good for nothing post and rail but here it is quite a substantial 
fence. Posts are set in the ground about ten feet apart and two 
rails are nailed on to these at such a distance apart so that a mule 


22. Dr. John T. Barton was formerly surgeon for the Shawnee Indians. He selected the 
Olathe town site and organized the ‘‘Olathe Town Company.” In 1857 he and Edwin 8. Nash 
were partners in showing claims subject to preémption. Having purchased the field notes from 
the government surveyor of the Shawnee lands, they secured the description of the land 
selected by the Shawnees from their chiefs, and had the advantage of knowing the land sub- 
ject to preémption long before it was made known to the public. Dr. Barton was the first 
postmaster and the first mayor of Olathe—Ed Blair, History of Johnson County, Kansas 
(Lawrence, 1915), pp. 86-89. 


28. In Johnson county two miles southwest of Olathe, now extinet. 
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cannot walk under or jump through Hogs are a nuisance and are 
shot whenever found running at large. On the adjoining claim to 
me a man from Washington Twp lives by name of [Anson] Berk- 
shire he has a large family of children. Almost too large for this 
country now when everything is so high. We get our washing done 
there at least took a shirt down yesterday and have not yet had it 
returned and cannot say what kind of washers they are. It was very 
cold here last Wednesday and I was very uneasy about the wheat 
crop. I walked all day with my overcoat on and did not feel un- 
comfortable and that kind of weather for Kansas in this month has 
never been known before I hope you fared better in the states. 
Charlie & John came back from the mill late last evening and only 
brought about 14 of a load all scantling enough however of them to 
build both cabins. 

Sunday a very dull hot day a good deal of traveling on the road 
a great many going to Paoli when the land sale goes off this week ** 
Sunday evening we all felt in the humor for singing and Old hun- 
dred Boylstin O for a thousand tongues to sing Alass and did my 
savior Bleed, &c went forth on the prairie w[h]ere no such sounds 
were ever before uttered. The ox goad and Haw Buck the braying 
of mules cattle bells &c are much more common We sang just as we 
felt and I need not tell that we all thought of home we all con- 
jecture where we would pass the time were we in Dover & how much 
rather we would be here with our present prospects than there loung- 
ing round with nothing to make us exert ourselves 

Monday I planted my acre of corn in the sod sod corn it is called. 
We plant quite different than you did in the states. I planted mine 
with an ax in every third furrow by chopping in the sod at a suitable 
distance apart and putting in three or four grains of corn and stamp- 
ing it under with your foot or axe. It requires no further attention 
the first year as weeds do not bother you The Indians raise fifty or 
sixty Bu to the acre the way they farm and I have no doubt that 100 
Bus can be very easily raised with proper care and attention We 
will plant about 2 or 3 acres in beans if we can get the seed, and I 
think they may do well John B[air] will plant 2 acres too in beans. 

Tuesday helped Charlie W. plant his corn while he and a hired 
man went about four miles to Bull Creek for timber to build our 
cabins they found a very nice tree and paid ten dollars for it. It 
is a red oak about 4 feet across the stump and forty feet without a 


24. Land sale at Paola took place June 24, 1857.—Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 170. 
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limb knot or woodpecker hole as sound as a dollar we can get 
enough stuff to build our two cabins and have enough to sell to pay 
for both cabins and hired help, so our cabins I think will not cost us 
a great deal. 

Wednesday went over and helped cut down the tree and saw off 
the but[t] cut enough in that one cut to build % a cabin To day 
Charlie went to Quindaro & Kansas city to bye a stove and some 
provisions cabin utensils and [etc.?] Charlie & I and I think John 
Diehl will live together and see to our claims 

Thursday afternoon was splitting some shakes for my cabin when 
who should make their appearance but John Bear & McCartney He 
was the last man I expected to see out here They had walked on in 
advance of their wagon & when it came up I was introduce[d] to his 
brother who was traveling with him hunting claims. They had been 
from home about 10 weeks and had been all through Indiana Illinois 
Iowa Nebraska & are now here and McCartney says that Nebraska 
is not near as well timbered as this Territory or he says there is not 
14 as much timber in it as there is here and the land and appearance 
of the country bears about the same proportion. His brother 
[Alexander] took a claim adjoining Charlie and myself and they 
commenced unpacking their goods and such a lot of stuff I have not 
seen for a long time Every old fashioned thing which you were 
forced to use at crooked run they had and all very serviceable here 
I assure you He had 2 yoke of cattle, wagon and one horse and 
Charlie’s yoke of cattle and his span of mules aré now in sight and 
make us feel as if we did live here sure. We [are] intending buying 
a cow yet and perhaps I may buy a yoke of cattle and then our live 
stock list will be complete. We took supper tonight together as we 
have done since and had coffee, brown bread bakers bread slapjacks 
molassess and meat Our slapjacks appeared to be as much of a 
rarity to them as their coffee did to us as we had none since we have 
been camping 

Friday. Went to the timber today for more shakes for my cabin 
Took all the cattle and brought a big load Charlie had got back 
from Quindaro when [we] got back with the quite a lot of service- 
ables among which are a stove coffee sugar molass check shirts over- 
hauls, nails glass sash plates cups & saucers &c &c Our stove is a 
very nice No 3 with a very large baking oven for that size and cost 
us $8 with all the rigging belonging to it I think I[t] could not have 
been bought much cheaper of John Rex. 

John Bear and McCartney are our cooks and McCartney baked 
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2 very nice loaves of bread in our new stove. We have named the 
lake on my claim Tuscarora lake and the town which our shanties 
will make when completed the same name “Tuscarora” We did 
think of naming it Dover for some time but finally agreed that Tus- 
carora would sound more romantic for the lake and the town of 
course should bear the same name. All together tonight until quite 
late giving accounts of our trips to each other and Charlie brought 
John B some letters and papers from Dover and one paper for me 
sent to Wyandot, came from Danny I suppose. 

Saturday plowed some prairie to day for the McCartneys and 
run round our claims with the compass to find corners. Think seri- 
ously of laying out a town and making a blow but I think the time 
is not yet. To night we had one of the thunderstorms at least so 
much of one that it rained right through our tent and we were forced 
to get in to McCartneys wagon w[h]ere they slept to keep dry. It 
did not do a great deal of injury however as we kept our bedding 
dry my cabin will be finished in a day or two now and we will not 
be in such a fix again. 

Sunday morning went down to “Tuscarora lake” to bathe and 
aroused a very large turtle who made into the lake with all possible 
speed. It is an excellent place to bathe being about five ft deep with 
a very smooth rock bottom and the water as clear as crystal. fish 
dart about in every direction We have not tried to catch any and I 
think they would not be good at any rate as it is too hot Sunfish 
appear to be much abundant. Charlie tried to lasso an Indian pony 
with one of his mules this morning as a drove of about twenty were 
teasing McCartneys horse but as everything was wet and the rope 
full of kinks he failed but gave them a fine race which we viewed 
from our tent with great satisfaction. Put on a check shirt to day 
and a pair of overhauls and tried to look as much like a Kansas man 
as possible. This afternoon wrote home along with Charlie John D 
McCartney & myself & John Bear all around one table I hope you 
will get the letter in due time for it is a long one. Sunday evening, 
sang hyms and Charlie gave us some Music on his guitar which he 
bought at Chicago 

Monday rode about 25 miles after cattle they had strayed off in 
the night and were nowhere in the morning. Found them about four 
O’clock only about 24% miles from the camp or I must say “Tus- 
carora” Ploughed a few hours this evening and picketed the cattle 
so as to have an early start in the morning This morning started 
early and ploughed about an acre was quite tired 
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Wednesday ploughed until noon after dinner helped Charlie 
with his cabin and at dinner there was nothing done except a few 
shakes split and to night the cabin is up and three sides closed and 
ready for roofing Kansas a fast state I can tell to morrow noon it 
will be finished and tomorrow night we will sleep in it. My cabin 
was finished last night with the exception of the floor & door they 
are lacking. There is one window [in] it and one door and we in- 
tend to make it the cook room in Charlie[’s] we intend to have our 
beds and McCartneys I suppose we will find some use for yet. To 
day I got a job of surveying I think a ten dollar job will go and 
do it on Friday morning only about 114 [miles?] from here. Mc- 
Cartney will go along with me he bought a cow and calf to night 
for 25 dollars a very nice young cow & the prettiest heifer calf you 
ever saw we will live now with butter & good milk slapjacks & 
molasses will go down slick Talking about eating I must tell you a 
good joke. One of our neighbors bought a sheep last Sunday of a 
drover and came to us and we told him [we would] take a quarter 
Next morning one of [them] came to tell us that the sheep had been 
stolen that the rope was there that it had been tied with but no 
sheep was to be found they hunted all that day and the next and 
found nothing A few days afterwards they found some bones and 
some wool and [the] result was that the wolves had taken it off. We 
had set our mouths mutton fashion and were very much disappointed 
and bacon was still our old stand bye 

Thursday Rode all day after the cattle they had wandered off 
in the night inquired of every one I met but found none answering 
to that description 

Friday morn started with McCartney to do my first job as sur- 
veyor in Kansas or I might say or anywhere else. We got along 
fine started about 7 O clock and got through about 5 charged him 
6.00 3.00 went into my pocket and the same amt to McCartney we 
heard of more jobs on our return and I think it likely I may make 
the old compass pay. 

Saturday 4 of July fixed up and went to Olathe and in the after- 
noon went again after cattle as they had not yet been found 

Sunday Rode after the cattle again and so did Charlie and Mc- 
Cartney’s brother came home to night but had heard nothing of 
them I fear they are gone for good The McCartneys had two yoke 
and Charlie one. 

Opened my trunk today and took notice to some little pieces of 
news papers stuck in the top of my trunk lid found some very good 
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_ advice and instructions I need not ask who put them in. Charlie 
onl Wood is playing on his guitar and though the music is not very fine 
ai as he is only a beginer yet it has the same affect that music has any- 
abin where and everywhere. 
hey Monday put some of the roof on Charlie’s cabin and went to the 
. timber and procured some poles for A McCartneys cabin. John D 
a here when we returned had been at the celebration on the 4th at 
To Wyandot and heard Gov Walker* & some others speak The citi- 
al zens got up a free dinner and all were invited, and John says it went 
M off first rate ice cream oysters beef ham nuts raisins &c.’ Com- 
cht menced a letter to Mary to night will try & send it by John B_ hear 
that he is going home next week. 
ap Tuesday finished Charlies cabin and put up our home spun bed 
. steads and arrived at A McCartneys Thomas Mc[Cartney] put his 
r s up on the 4th of July. it is smaller than the rest only 8x12 Tried 
oe: to plow with the horse and the mules but found it no go. the ground 
smi too dry and they did not work together well. Heard nothing of the 
ie: oxen yet I think they have gone for good loss about $300 Charlie’s 
me about 75 the rest to McCartneys Our stove bakes very nicely 
ani Charlie made some soda biscuit to night which are excellent We 
We decided to night to kill our calf and not raise it as we intended as it 
ted makes rather a large draw on our allowance of milk. Could support 
two cows reasonably well 
off Today 8th of July finished another cabin for A McCartney have 
Me now three in Tuscarora An Indian called to day and wanted to 
6 know what we called this town. Charlie took a man to Paola this 
| morning who had two sons there wondered when I saw [him] 
_ w([hJether father would come out here this fall or uncle Kuhn or Joe 
= or any of the Dover people to see me. 
per Thursday helped McCartney to make a tongue for a plough, and 
bow in the after noon found some of our corners with the compass and 
oni laid out a patch to break about 5 acres. Found some very nice build- 
= ing stone on about 34 of an acre of my claim They are not exactly 
flag stone but a kind of flat limestone not shalely however but very 
a suitable for building they are used extensively at Lawrence and at 
of Leavenworth they have our regular flinty limestone. Went survey- 
k ing, for an Indiana man [H. H.] Wilcox set his open corner and run 
- off some Indian land and found out that there was about 70 acres of 
of very fine timber not taken up yet in the hands of Uncle Sam. 
od 25. Robert J. Walker was territorial governor of Kansas from May 9 to November 16, 
1857. 
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Saturday layed out a land of prairie to break in partnership with 
McCartney across our claims near %4 of a mile long made eight 
rounds and went 2 miles for oxen and took them home. 

Sunday wrote to father, took a bath in Tuscarora lake and put on 
a clean check shirt wore the last one one week For supper had 
stewed cherries dried apples slapjacks corn bread soda biscuits mo- 
lasses McCartney is going home tomorrow to bring out Phebe Bee- 
son 2® will be back in a few weeks at least 6. 

Monday July 18 Went to Quindaro with Charlie J B & Mac for 
a mower. got in about 5 Oclock No mowers on hand sent with 
[McCartney] to St Louis Mac & John Left for Dover about an 
hour after we got in Bought part of a bill of Goods and went to bed 
about 11 O clock but not to sleep our old cabin is altogether prefer- 
able to the hot suffocating air of a hotel room. 

Tuesday July 14 Finished buying and started for home about 11 
Oclock got as far as within 2 miles of the Sante fee Road We had 
some mackerel in our wagon and the cattle belonging to the Indians 
smelling the salt troubled us exceedingly so much so that we were 
forced to harness up and move off until within a half mile of the 
Sante fee We camped a second time 

Wednesday July 15 Started at 3 Oclock for home very cool & 
pleasant driving & reached Olathe just as people were getting up. 
Got out to our claims at breakfast time. Helped A Mac to put a 
door on my cabin & wrote to Mary Slingluff. 

Thursday July 16. Commenced mowing prairie hay before break- 
fast. A new thing for me but I learned to do it up as I thought 
brown before I quit. Put up all I cut about four Oclock. Could 
have mowed until noon and put it all up before night 

There is such a hot dry wind sweeping over these prairies now 
that grass turns while you are cutting it Charlie went into Missouri 
with some posters we had struck at Quindaro for our cattle did 
[not] think he would be home until Saturday night A Mac & 
John D went to the timber for a tree for John[’s] house leaving me 
alone. After I got through mowing I dug out the spring and fixed 
our three legged stools by driving in the feet more tightly We had 
made them out of green wood and the dry we[a]ther affected them 
so that when wanted for use they were frequently minus a leg. Had 
supper ready when the tired boys came home about 8 O clock and 
soon went to bed. 


26. Phoebe Beeson was the daughter of Harmon V. Beeson. The families of Beeson and 
Torrey did not come to Kansas until August, 1857. For some reason Phoebe did not return 
with McCartney. Instead she came with her family and later married G. A. Colton.—Con- 
nelley, op. cit., p. 54. 
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ht Friday July 17. Boys went to the timber again to day taking the 
rh 


team with them and a strange looking team it was. Charlie had 
rode one of the mules and they put Elicks [Alexander McCartney’s] 


= large horse in his place which made a very odd looking rig I mowed 
ad some and when it got too hot put up a cupboard in my cabin to hold 
- dishes and eatables. It is made out of shoe box has three apart- 
- ments and a[n]swers the purpose admirably. I had quite an acci- 
dent happen to day or some thing might have been one A snipe 
wd came up to the cabin and was feeding round for some time and at 
th last I resolved to shoot it and see how they tasted as I had heard of 
- their eating very well. I loaded up one of Elick[’s] pistols and fired 
ed at it. It was sitting near a wagon wheel and the ball instead of 
- hitting the snipe as I intended hit the wagon tire and glanced and 
came back almost in a straight line hitting me in the stomach but 
1 with little or no force and fell at my feet very much flattened 
ad Saturday July 18 Had some fried mutton for breakfast this morn- 
- ing quite a treat made a good deal of gravy and the consequence 
o was that the molasses was not touched. Went to work to day to 
- make a patent horse rake running on wheels _ the rest of the boys 
were making hay ladders. We intend taking a load down to Quin- 
& daro when we go for the Mower. Hay there is $1.50 a hundred, here 
p. and scarcely any grass to make it out of what it will be next spring 
8 is hard to tell. 

Sunday July 19 Had a very good breakfast this morning warm 
i soda biscuit & fried mutton & gravy. We only cook twice a day this 
it hot weather breakfast & supper for dinner we take a piece For 
d supper we will have mutton soup & dumplings. 

Monday July 20 Started out this morning before breakfast to 
¥ mow hay along with John D Charlie went over to an Indian to get 
RB him to hunt his cattle Elick made shakes for Johns cabin Mowed 
d about a half acre to day and put up the hay in cocks. It made a 
& great change in the looks of the prairie to see a dozen hay cocks 
e sccattre over an acre and the grass very neatly cut & well dried. 

d Tuesday loaded up a load of hay and started with Charlie about 
d 4 Oclock for Quindaro We had taken a great deal of pains to load 
" it carefully and to keep it very nice and square and to boom it just 
right. Elick pronounced it when he finished to be a No 1 load of 


prairie hay. We got along with it very well until we got to Indian 
creek the worst crossing on the Santa fee road.27_ It was then about 





27. Indian creek crossing on the Santa Fe road was northeast of Olathe. 
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nine Oclock and very dark It was almost impossible to see the road 
The lead horse struck out of the main track in the direction of a 
light and we soon ascertained by the motion of the wagon that we 
were not in the track Charlie got off to reconnoitre and found the 
track without much difficulty. But in the attempt to get back into 
it the wheel on the lower side run into a rut and my humble self 
landed out on the dusty Sante fee very unceremoniously. I expected 
the hay to be on top of me but for a moment but I had landed so far 
out that four loads of hay could have scattered between myself and 
it. We had prepared ourselves for camping out and had our mess 
box weil stored with provisions and one of the proprietors of the 
Olathe Hotel had brough[t] along some eggs to boil which we in- 
tended to cook that night You can imagine the scene which pre- 
sented itself when a light was struck and we viewed our situation by 
candle-light. There were the eggs all broken soda biscuit scattered 
in the dust tin plates, spoons molasses bottle broken and a jug 
which the Hotel man had brought for Molas or rather the pieces of a 
jug Our tent cloth coats blankets and boom pole were all under- 
neath The load had not scattered at all there it all lay just as it 
was loaded, except what was top then was now bottom. We gathered 
up the rem[n]ants of our supper and our eggs had stepped out and 
soda biscuits were very well peppe[re]d with dust the molassess 
bottle had cov[er]ed our plates and spoons had appropriated a part 
of Kansas soil for their own benefit and to sum it all up we had no 
appetite as the excitement of the upset had completely done away 
with everything of that kind. But if the view of the scattered lunch 
was pleasing the idea of having the wagon to right & the hay to re- 
load was infinitely more so. But what could we do in the night. it 
was as much as we could do to load hay to haul 20 miles over bad 
roads in the light of day, and as the case now stood we had no light 
not even a single star deigned to look out upon our forlorn and 
almost helpless condition. Our wagon was all right not a thing even 
twisted out of its place. We concluded to load up that night as much 
as possible in order not to obstruct the road any more than necessary 
and set to work in right good earnest to carry out our purposes. We 
had not worked long before we found that we could not accomplish 
much and as we were very well fatigued we lay down in the hay & 
slept until daylight. 

Wednesday July 22 Commenced loading about at daylight and 
at sun up started off with the rem[n]ant of our provisions and I 
might say with a determination very well fixed in our minds never 
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to attempt to haul hay on a dark night after nine Oclock. We made 
Kansas river about noon and stuck in the sand on the bank Charlie 
went across after oxen to pull us and while he was gone a team came 
along which with some persuasion were prevailed upon to hitch to 
us they drew the load out and I halloed to Charlie to come back. 
He came just in time to witness upset No 2. It appeared to be a 
very easy matter to upset in a sand pile at least the teamster thought 
so when the wheels on the lower side sank in above the hub and the 
whole wagon turned up above the hay shortly afterward as quiet 
and as easy as a feather bed could have done After a survey of con- 
ditions for a second time we found we were worse off than at upset 
No 1 for this reason we were without a fork Our fork in reloading 
had worked loose in the handle and as we had stuck it in the hay 
near the boom in the centre of the load we could not get at it with- 
out moving the whole load. Our boom we could draw out with the 
horse by loosening both ends but the fork was not [to] come at all. 
We sent word with the teamster across for a fork and the oxen and 
went to work to load with our hands until they came The oxen 
came but no fork as the farmer had never owned one. We procured 
one at an Indian house a mile off and soon loaded up and crossed the 
river. Camped within a mile of Quindaro in the woods. Charlie 
went into town and heard Gov Robinson making a speech he was 
giving Gov Walker fits about the troops at Lawrence * &e he got 
the letters and papers which were there and I received the letters & 
papers dated July 12 which appeared to be the only one written since 
I left. I was very much surprised at this circumstance though after 
considering the matter thought it all right 

Thursday July 23. Drove into town but could not sell our hay 
for what we considered it worth as it had settled almost one half in 
hauling 25 miles Drove over to Wyandot and sold it for thirteen 
dollars. MacCartney had not purchased a Reaper at St Louis and 
we could procure none here I walked over to Kansas City and found 
they had a few for sale but no seperate mowers all combined ma- 
chines The rope at the Ferry was cut and we could not cross with 
the team so we were forced to go home without accomplishing the 
object of our trip And another great reason was th[at] McCartney 
had the money or one hundred of our scant means though we reed a 


28. The charter of Lawrence was amended in the winter of 1856-1857, but the city was 
hever organized under this charter and was therefore without municipal regulations. Not 
recognizing the authority of the territorial government, the city applied to the Topeka legisla- 
ture but failed to get a charter. In July, 1857, the Lawrence citizens organized and formed a 
charter for themselves independent of legislative action. Governor Walker considering this a 
treasonable act” of the “rebellious” citizens of Lawrence, declared the town under martial 
law and sent troops there.—Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, p. 326. 
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letter from him at Quindaro in which he stated that he would either 
bring it or send it in a few weeks. Your letter was eagerly read and 
your kind offer I am happy to say was anticipated My letter con- 
tained an order for an article which is most needed in Kansas and as 
McCartney had 40 of my money I could do nothing towards buying 
a horse, with the residue. I suppose as he started on a marriage trip 
he will need it all We will make out a bill of eatables which you 
may make out among hands as it may suit you best and send it along 
with Beesons good John B may help you some as he may know 
what we may need, to some extent. 

Friday July 24 Got home safe about 5 Oclock found the boys 
anxiously waiting our arrival were much surprised that we did not 
sell our hay at Quindaro we were just one day behind in making 
the trip. We had intended to be on hand at the Free state meeting 
which went off July 23. Marcus J Parrotte?® our candidate for 
Congress made a fine speech I was very sorry I missed it 

Saturday July 25 Mowed until noon enough for a load of hay to 
take to Kansas City Monday in the afternoon fixed up the wagons 

Sunday July 26 took a bath in Tuscarora and put on some beans 
to cook by the breakfast fire so that we could have pork & beans for 
supper and a piece of ham to take along to Kansas City. 

Monday July 27 took the hay up which we made Saturday in the 
afternoon it rained so in the night that it did not dry until 2 Oclock 
Started a little before Sundown for Kansas City traveled as far as 
Olathe and camped 

Tuesday July 28 Started early next morning and reached Kansas 
City about one Oclock Had our hay weighed at Westport Hay 
ladders wagon & all weighed 3180 A very fair load to haul 25 miles 
with our rats of mules and our poor rundown horse. Sold the hay 
that evening for $10 not a very fair profit to haul hay 25 [miles] 
& sell for 10. but to look at the subject in another way it is as much 
as ten made clear as we had to go to Kansas City for a mower and 
for some Goods for our neighbor Wilcox and the 10 for the hay added 
to the charges for back freight will make the trip pay and we have 
the mower beside 

Wednesday July 29 Bought a reaper and mower this morning of 
Walker & Chick Browns Patent Buckmaster & Wise Maker, Alton 
Illinois Could get no single mowers Price 150 gave a hundred & 
ten dollars down and for the remaining 40 gave our note or Charles 
Wood & myself gave our notes and John D[’s] watch for security. 





29. Parrott, the Free-State candidate, was elected delegate to congress in October, 1857. 
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They did not suppose our notes worth any thing but with the watch 
in their hands worth 115 to secure 40 & our notes they let us have it. 
We started about 3 Oclock & came out 3 miles or within about a 
mile of Westport when we missed Zack our dog & McCartney[’s] 
dog I took the horse and rode back while Charlie went on to West- 
port with the mules & load Found Zack takeing quite a comfortable 
snooze in the shade of a store box at the establishment where we 
bought our mower Went about 15 miles and camped. 

Thursday July 30th Started early and got home the rest of the 10 
miles before breakfast or before the boys cook breakfast about nine 
Oclock unloaded the reaper and commenced putting it up mowed a 
few rounds to see how it would work or to grease & oil up Think it 
may cut well We will give it a fair trial as it is a warranted machine 
Whittier *° one of the proprietors of the olathe Hotel came down to 
our claim to night to tell us that our Cattle had been taken up at 
Little Santa fee.* Charlie will start in the morning to see if the 
report be true I hope it may we can use them now to haul hay &c 
or even work them on the reaper I do not think the knife would 
choke. 

Friday July 31 worked at our horse rake have invented a new 
patent which I think will work well can either use a tongue or 
shafts Should we be so fortunate as to see our Oxen at home to night 
we will use a tongue and work them Had a very refreshing shower 
to day revived the parched grass and helped the weak springs 
After supper Elick & I took one of Charlies mules and his horse and 
rode out to meet Charlie thinking as it was dark he might have some 
trouble with the oxen ie if he had them Had not ridden over a mile 
when we met him coming with but five of them. The man who had 
taken up these told him that a few days before he saw the reward 
notice he noticed that steer around with his cattle and that he had no 
doubt that he was still in the neighborhood and should they find him 
would bring him here. As they had offered 30 dollars reward for 
[them], Charlie paid him 25 for the five and brought them along. 
They looked very well have done nothing since they left but con- 
sult their own comfort would all make very good beef To insure 
their staying with us for some time at least we tied heavy blocks to 
their heads and [illegible] them well They lie down soon after and 
appeared to feel at home, but to our minds their travel to day added 
a great deal to their willingness [to] feel at home so quickly 


80. J. B. Whittier, a relative of the poet, settled in Olathe in the summer of 1857. He 
and Jerry D. Conner opened the first hotel in the town. They became managers of the Avenue 
House when it was built in the fall of 1857.—Ed Blair, op. cit., pp. 87, 88. 


81. A town on the Kansas-Missouri border, now extinct. 
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Saturday August 1 Tried our mower to day it worked as well as 
a machine could in the hands of greenhorns. After oiling & tuning 
all round Charlie drove off and had not went more than a few feet 
until the machine choked as we thought it rubbed over the grass 
and the horses exerted them a great deal to take it along. After some 
examination we found that Charlie[’s] whip was the cause of all the 
difficulty as it had caught in the coggs and wound around until it 
had choked the wheels After much sport and joking about our green 
driver & finding the whip lash tarred well we started on. The ma- 
chine worked well could find no fault with it could mow just as we 
chose high or low without difficulty The only impediment here on 
the prairie are gopher hills little mounds on the prairie from 5 
inches to 2 feet high some perpendicular others sloping gradual 
with from 5 to 10 ft base &c The large ones are not so troublesome 
as the small ones. The knife runs right into them as the wheels on 
either side are on level ground Sometimes the wheels strike them 
when this is the case the machine goes right on leaving the grass not 
as evenly cut as the rest but does not make us stop and go around 
them The machinery is very simple and easily managed. though 
the best and most simple of all machinery is liable to get out of gear 
Only cut about three tons as we intended to experiment and know 
what the machine would do. Our neighbor Wilcox wishes us to cut 
20 tons for him and several at Olathe. I think we may find it profit- 
able employment until the grass is too much dried up to use for hay. 

Sunday Aug 2 Wrote to Joe Deardorff, Bill Hodge & somebody 
else 

Monday Aug 3 Worked our machine this morning until 2 Oclock 
then quit and went to the election voted for State officers Senator 
and representatives.*? Only 42 votes were polled We went with an 
ox team and hay ladders as our mules and horse needed rest and old 
Birk [Berkshire] & Meiser [Mosier] accompanied us. Old Birk not 
so gassy as usual but voted all right We voted for the Topeka con- 
stitution at the same time and seperate ballot boxes were kept for 
each The constitution box was an old cigar box with a hole cut in 
the lid to receve the ballots and on the end which was visible was 
the word “Opera” emblematic of the scenes which transpired last 
summer, I suppose. Conner of the Hotel asked me whether I had 
heard from John Bear and then told me that his house was going up 
and that the man was using very good lumber better than any house 


32. Election of state officers under the Topeka constitution. 
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which had been put up there yet. will not write until I hear from 
him. 

Tuesday Aug 4th Charlie & John went to cut hay for Wilcox with 
the machine and Elick & I hauled a part of what we had cut and 
staked it up The patent rake did not work as well as we expected 
and it took up a great deal of time fixing it 

Wednesday Aug 5 Kept on hauling and stacking until after 
dinner when we went over to the boys to rake up what hay the[y] 
had cut Took supper, at Wilcox’s and eat some of a womans cook- 
ing Had a very good appetite and eat heartily. 

Thursday hauled hay in the morning one load and went to Wilcox 
and hauled for him as there was an appearance of rain all the rest of 
the day 

Friday Aug 7 finished our own hay and hauled for Wilcox until 
the rain prevented us took our suppers and came home to our cabin 
which turned rain admirably The hardest showers when the rain 
blew in every direction gave us no trouble. 

Saturday Aug 8 still raining this morning and a very poor look- 
ing hay day Old Birk this morning unloaded a load of scantling on 
his claim near the road and intend[s] putting up a shop or provision 
store I regret to say that the first house put up in Tuscarora must 
be a shop of that kind instead of a stone hotel or a building of some 
size He is in partnership with a Dutchman who is to attend the 
shop Continued wet all day. 

The old adage necessity is the mother of inventions was verified 
here to day, for my boot sole came off and I could procure none short 
of Quindaro and I was forced to make a last to mend it. which I 
did by taking some leather out of an old saddle flap which Mc- 
Cartney had brought along for that purpose and by the aid of 6 oz 
tacks I put it on quite neatly & securely, and the boots now which 
were worthless before will last until fall or until I can get a pair for 
the winter season. 

Sunday Aug 9th Wrote home to day nothing but Journal I fear 
my letters are getting stale but then consider that to keep a record 
of what I do & hear of others doing has been my chief object in 
Kansas. 

Monday 10 took Charlies mule over to Spring Hill 2 miles to be 
shod. An Indian had brought in some new potatoes which he asked 
25 cts for or about a cent a piece and they were not very large at 
that. He had beans and corn for sale at very exhorbitant prices I 
should have liked a mess of potatoes but at a cent a piece I thought 
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it dear eating. Came back & took dinner at Wilcox’s found Elick 
& John there they had been working oxen in the mower and the 
heat stopped them or stopped the oxen You may think [it] strange 
to hear that oxen will work in a machine but such is the fact. Me- 
Cartney has one yoke of cattle seven years old which cannot well be 
beat as to work, they are not as large as many I have seen but are 
better broke than I supposed oxen ever could be. I can drive [them] 
any where with more ease than I could a span of horses indeed I 
fancy myself a No 1 ox driver My first impression was when oxen 
were named to work in the machine that the knife would choke but 
there is no difficulty on that ground with our machine the heat ap- 
pears to be the only obstacle Charlie started this morning for 
Quindaro with Walters our store keeper or Dutchman 

Tuesday Aug 11. John & I worked the oxen in the machine to day 
Elick raked up hay with a horse rake John & I finished our patch 
and brought the machine along home. Cut a small patch in the eve- 
ning for ourselves. 

Wednesday Aug 12 Charlie at home this morning I expected to 
receive three or four letters but not one came was much disap- 
pointed Says he sent a lot of Chindowans ** to my friends hope 
you will get them 

Had a job of surveying to do to day for Moiser Charlies coming 
made us late starting but we got off at last. Set his corner for him 
and as the day was windy could not work very fast I would [give] 
anything if that old compass had a telescope and tripod yet, and 
then I think it would be the very thing for this rolling prairie coun- 
try Elick raked the hay John & I had cut and Charlie came over & 
helped measure all the mowing we had done for Wilcox and found 
it to be 22 acres and at $3 per acre would be sixty six he offered us 
$45 and Charlie would not take it We will split the difference with 
him on the breaking prairie arrangement and nothing less Saw 
some of the Indians today some of them wanted hay cut I should 
like to cut for them to see what kind of board they get up and how 
they cook. 

Thursday Aug 13 Charlie & I went to the timber to buy an acre 
or two from the Indians & cut hay for them to pay for it. Found 
none of them at home. the squaws were making hominy out of 
white corn it looked very nice, but they would not sell any. lent a 
load of poles to build a stable & wagon shed 20 feet square and cover 


83. The Quindaro Chindowan, a Free-State paper published at Quindaro. It was first 
issued May 18, 1857. 
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it with hay for the winter John & Elick cut hay all day with the 
machine 

Friday Aug 14 Elick & I hauled in hay & John & Charlie worked 
the machine Saturday I started for Lawrence as it had rained some 
in the night and looked as if it would rain during the day for a horse 
rake the old fashioned revolving rake Charlie & John went to Santa 
fee to trade or try to exchange one yoke of oxen for a mule I ar- 
rived at Lawrence about 5 Oclock attended to my business pro- 
cured a rake & some papers and drove out of Walkers rebellious 
Lawrence about 7 miles and camped on Wakarusa Creek It was the 
first time that I camped on the open prairie alone. But I slept as 
sound as usual and did not wake up till sun up Harnessed up the 
mules and started for home 

Sunday Aug 16 Got home about 4 past 10 Oclock & found Elick 
making arrangements to start for Quindaro after letters If I do not 
receive any this time I will not soon again expect any The boys 
came home this evening from Santa Fee thoroughly drenched with 
rain as we had a very heavy shower in the afternoon They did not 
make a trade of any kind but brought along 14 dozens of oats [?] at 
40 cts per dozen and a piece of dried beef The Missouri State fair 
commences on the 29 of September, Tuesday & lasts four days We 
think of going down. 

Monday Aug 17 Still raining this morning and an idle day I think 
look anxious for Elick every minute It rained all day and nothing 
could be done Elick made his appearance about 12 O’clock to night 
with the letters & I received your letter dated Aug 10 with Dannys 
enclosed. A very quick trip. After reading our letters and telling 
each other the news we gave McCartney and his bride 3 cheers & a 
hearty welcome to our prairie home & went to bed in a much better 
humor than usual Hope the report is true Elick thinks it quite 
doubtful as he has written nothing to him to that effect. That only 
proves to my mind that the report is correct as young men are not 
apt to make many bosom friends in cases of this kind— 

Tuesday Aug. 18. As soon as it was dry enough went to work and 
got up hay Wednesday worked in the morning and went to Olathe 
in the afternoon to attend a free state meeting Mr [J. M.] Walden 
editor of the Chindowan was announced as speaker He disappointed 
us and did not come Towards evening we got together as many as 
possible and appointed delegates to attend the Convention at Grass- 
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hopper falls** Mr Ansen Birkshire our neighbor was president of 
the meeting & your humble servant was elected a delegate It is 
altogether impossible for me to think of going as we are just be- 
gining to make things move in the mowing time & should one of us 
go we might as well all go as we could not do much here as it takes 
2 to mow & two to haul. The trip will take about a week perhaps 
get home Friday evening. I should like to go for I think that it will 
be the most important convention held in Kansas 

Wednesday Aug 19th Elick & I put up hay the rest of the week 

Sunday Aug 23 Charlie & I started for Quindaro about 5 O’clock 
after it had stopped raining Camped at Shawnee town and drove on 
next day No letters for me Charlie recd two or three. We were 
told of an emigrant aid [New England Emigrant Aid Co.] sawmill 
which could be had by any one who would put it up We went and 
looked at it on the levy found it too large for our use as it was a 40 
horse power engine An engine to drive a sawmill on Bull creek 
would pay now as there is no sawmill within 15 miles of here or 
about that distance from Olathe. And it would keep us employed 
during the winter should we choose to remain here. Started from 
Quindaro about 5 Oclock Monday eve 24 & reached home about 12 
feeling a little chilly the nights are sensibly colder than they were 
a few weeks ago 

Tuesday Aug 25 Hauled hay 

Wednesday Aug 26 heard of a stray horse in the neighborhood 
and as we needed such an article we concluded to take him up as a 
stray that is if we could catch him. So as soon as we could get our 
horse and mules rigged for the chase we started in the direction which 
had been pointed out to us. He was described as an old bay would 
work they supposed in among a drove of Indian horses which were 
escorted by a jet black stallion. After riding about 3 miles we came 
upon them & found them to be indian ponies with the exception of 
the old bay which they seemed to fight & drive off We all stopped 
in a ravine and made some preparations such as adjusting picket 
ropes used for larietts & tightening girths &c. Charlie & John had 
lariett ropes and while they were fixing up I rode in into the drove 
slowly so as not to fright them and found the old bay some distance 
from the rest as the stallion of the drove kept driving him out. He 
looked very nice and sleek alongside of our poor gaunt horse and 
mules and tossed his head disdainfully whenever I approached him 

84. The Free-State convention met at Grasshopper Falls on August 26, 1857, to decide 


whether to participate in the general election called by Governor Walker for October 5.— 
Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, p. 162. 
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By this time the boys rode up and we singled him out from the drove 
and drove him towards home & every now and then when an op- 
portunity would offer they would fling their larietts but to no pur- 
pose they would slide off of his sleek sides and fall on the grass 
After driving him a mile he broke back to the drove again and we 
concluded to try some other plan to capture him as the lariett we 
could do nothing with. We placed a slipnoose on the ground to 
catch one of his feet and I held the rope while the boys drove him 
up to it he jumped over it once but the second time he stepped in 
with his fore foot and I drew it quickly and he was ours He plunged 
forward three or four times and then stood perfectly quiet while we 
bridled and saddled him John D rode him home He had been 
ridden before as his back was sore with saddle marks We now hold 
him as a stray. Charlie started to night down to Beesons to get our 
money which McCartney had sent out. 

Thursday 27. Hauled hay to day and kept thinking about 
Mac([’s] wedding &c how it happened that he did not get married 
and all waiting for Charlies return to hear the news & correct report. 
Charlie got home about 12 Oclock to night 

Friday 28 Charlie came to my bed this morning before I was up 
to tell me what kind of a trip he had had Found them all there 
every tad as Aunt Mary would say. Mrs Torry Augusta Redfield * 
and all the Beesons Their goods had not come on yet and they had 
nothing to do but to cook & eat. Girls all idle and a splendid chance 
to make a visit. Mrs Torrey Charlie says told Gusta not to eat so 
much pork or bacon or it would make her coarse & she looked up 
wonderingly & said “what shall I eat then” Before they are many 
months in Kansas bacon will supply the place of chicken I think. 
Beesons wanted Charlie to come down with the machine and cut 
some hay for him say 8 or ten tons I think it very likely we will go. 

Saturday 29. Hauled hay to day & the boys commenced cutting 
a large patch about 20 acres cut all day we hauled one load in the 
evening to top out a stack 

Sunday 30 Not very well today a little head ache lots of Com- 
pany Pintel McKaig Forrest Goer Moser ** and a load of Quin- 
daro men stopped and took our letters 

Monday 31 Finished cutting hay in the patch commenced Satur- 
day & we hauled in with two teams 


85. Augusta Redfield was probably Mrs. Torrey’s sister. 


36. Possibly J. F. McKaig, J. C. Forrest, Jonathan Gore, and J. Mosier, all living in 
Johnson county in 1857.—Andreas, op. cit., pp. 625, 634. 
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Tuesday Sept 1 Moser came this morning with his oxen and we 
hauled with 3 teams until noon & until night with two put up 2 large 
stacks 

Wednesday 2 hauled hay with our team until noon and finished 
the patch John & I mowed after dinner in small patches and Elick 
fixed up stacks & Charlie went to the timber for post to fence around 
the stacks 

Thursday 3rd John & I mowed some for the Dutchman & Elick 
baked bread & cooked beans &c made a shingle herse axe helves &c 

Friday Sept 4 Hauled in our small patches until noon & helped 
the Dutchman in the afternoon 

Saturday Sept 5 Finished hauling for the Dutchman by noon & 
went to the timber after dinner for posts & fire wood. Charlie got 
home to night from Missouri had started Thursday morning to 
trade his oxen for anything except oxen. Made a trade for a grey 
horse thinks he did very well. Brought some green corn & some 
wild plums & 25 bus of oats Will take his oxen down & bring the 
horse up next week Sunday got up late Charlie started for Quin- 
daro about noon. I started after dinner to go to McCamish to hunt 
Elick’s ox as we had heard he was there or one answering to that 
description Found the oxe by he did not prove to be the one I was 
hunting. Came after dark tired and hungry & we had not a bit of 
flour in the house and only about 1 qt of cornmeal & some green corn 
made our suppers on mush & green corn, and must live on that until 
tomorrow night when Charlie will be on hand with flour &c. 

Monday Sept 7 Dug post holes around the stacks along with 
John Elick baking bread & cleaning up the tent. At One Oclock 
we started for Princeton where [the] voters of Johnson Co were 
requested to meet to organize in companies for the protection of the 
ballot box ** After hearing a few blood & thunder speeches an or- 
ganization was formed and Officers elected Bishop of Olathe John B 
knows him was elected Captain Elick First Sargent & John D Com- 
missary the other officers you would not know. The policy is not 
to go armed to the polls but to have them in the immediate neighbor- 
hood so that in case of necessity and that only, they are to be used 
to make nothing but a fair demand for our rights as citizens of 
Kansas, & have them we must in some way. 

Tuesday Sept 8 Cut hay for the Dutchman Charlie started for 


87. At the Free-State convention held at Topeka, July 15, 16, 1857, resolutions were 
a ony authorizing James H. Lane to organize the people in the several districts to protect the 
allot boxes at the coming election.—IJbid., p. 161. 
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Missouri to deliver his cattle and bring his horse & some seed wheat 
& provisions 

Wednesday Sept 9 Cut hay for ourselves until noon & after dinner 
hauled in a part of the Dutchman’s We were visited to day by the 
most friendly indian Shawnee I have seen yet He gave us a great 
amount of information about his tribe about councils dances buffalo 
hunts &c His squaw had the ague and he gave her some blankets to 
lie on in the shade of the cabin while he yarned to us at dinner 

T[h]ursday Sept 10 Cut hay for ourselves to day Tried to haul 
the remainder of hans but the wind was too high we could do noth- 
ing. We broke the cast iron point of the mower the one which 
divides the grass. It ran into a gopher hill and snapped off like a 
pipe stem. Unhitched and young america had it fixed before night to 
work better than before. 

Friday Sept 11 Charlie & John cut hay until noon and Elick & I 
put in a row of posts around the stacks After dinner it rained and 
we did nothing of work line but wrote letters fixed up journals & 
harness &c 

Saturday Sept 12 All went horseback to Princeton where we were 
requested to meet to train We entered Princeton abreast six of us 
(Moser & the Dutchman accompanying us) some on tall horses and 
others on mules blind bridles halters and ropes making a curious as 
well as pleasing appearance. The company is called the “Olathe 
Border Guards” After sending an order for arms and going through 
some movements we came home though not with out being gassed up 
by the fearful and shown blue lodge ** flags which were stuck up 
around Olathe & Princeton as guide posts to Missourians coming into 
the territory. After we got home Charlie & John concluded to go to 
Beesons this week and I will start for Leavenworth on the 15 leaving 
Elick at home in charge of affairs this week According[ly] the ma- 
chine was taken apart and loaded in a wagon and every thing got 
ready to start tomorrow early 

Sunday Sept 13. The boys left this morning leaving us alone to 
write letters &c. In the afternoon Elick & I rode over to McCamish 
& brought the ox home which I had found 

Monday Sept 14 Elick & I went down to the timber for posts 
brought home a load about dark Called at Wilcox’s & got our 
clothes She is such a nice woman so motherly in the care of our 

88. Blue lodges were secret organizations of Proslavery men having for their purpose the 


extension of slavery into Kansas and other territory of the United States.—John H. Gihon, 
Geary and Kansas (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 30. 
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clothes & give[s] us directions about cooking &c just as if she had 
some interest in our welfare. 

Tuesday Sept 15 Started for Leavenworth on a black colt which 
we had caught expressly for the trip but 2 years old past and a very 
fine animal I did not know how he would stand the trip but from 
his make color & all I concluded that he could go as far as I should 
want to ride in a day. As I got in sight of the Kaw River it com- 
menced raining and rained or showered from that on until night. I 
crossed at Tolas [Toley’s] ferry and stopped at his house & inquired 
the road and how far it was to the next house. I was 16 miles from 
Leavenworth & 7 miles to the next house It had cleared up some and 
I started on though the sun was not more than an hour high & the 
colt pretty well jaded I had [not] went far before another shower 
overtook [me] and I was forced to seek shelter in the woods I 
started on again & it’still rained harder & harder and was getting 
quite dark I knew I had not traveled far and at any rate not more 
than half the distance to the next house. I had passed some indian 
houses at the edge of the timber & thought if it rained too much I 
would put for one of them which I was soon forced to do by a heavy 
gust of wind and rain coming directly in my face and my pony 
stopped and turned round to take it I however had no such inten- 
tion & put for an Indian house about % a mile off reached [there] 
thoroughly wet and enquired of the indian whether I could stay all 
night and he was almost too drunk to say yes, but he finally man- 
aged to get it out after a great many futile attempts The squaws 
went to work to get me up my supper and after supper made me a 
nice bed to sleep in with clean sheets & pillows. After drying my 
shirt & hanging up my coat & clothes I turned in & had just com- 
menced to snooze when I waked up and heard two other Indians 
outside more drunk than the Indian landlord & demanded an en- 
trance They came in loaded down with bottles jugs & flasks filled 
with whiskey. After taking a dram all around they commenced dry- 
ing themselves and then another dram & another offering me one 
every time and they drank & sung & cut up all night not letting me 
sleep one wink & every 15 minutes the Indian would come to my bed 
and say “Ugh sleep, have dram” and then to the others. 

Wednesday September 16 In the morning the bottles were so 
plenty that I knocked one over and spilled the contents. I immedi- 
ately asked how much & paid 25 cts for the accident though he had 
told me repeatedly that it only cost him 15 cts. After breakfast I 
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found that my bill was 1.00 which added to the whiskey accident 
makes $1.25 for my night’s lodging and not one wink of sleep. 

I started off and reached the Fort about 9 O’clock and commenced 
search for Leut Hildt®® A company of Cavalry were on drill for 
inspection by Genl [William S.] Harney which was a pleasing sight 
to me to see their gaudy dress & equipments & their spirited horses, 
which they manage to turn so nicely with a six inch lever bit & spurs 
on each foot. Genl Harney is as grey as a rat and his white hair & 
whiskers contrast strangely with his military rig Found out at the 
Office that Lieut Hildt had left in the night for New Mexico and this 
company of cavalry which was being inspected was going to start 
for Utah this evening or tomorrow morning As John was not here 
I went over to Leavenworth City and bought myself a hat two 
woolen shirts note paper &c and started for home stopped at an old 
pennsylvanian’s 8 miles out of Leavenworth. 

Thursday Sept 17 My colt as pert as you please and I concluded 
to come home by Quindaro & Inquire for letters, going that way, 
only about 53 miles from home which I thought I would try to make 
to day. Reed your letter dated Sept 6 with your account of circum- 
stances. Recd no letter from John or Joe D took dinner here & 
started for home. Reached home about 8 Oclock pretty tired & 
hungry with my % a hundred miles ride in one day on a two year 
old colt These Indian ponies you cannot kill its no use trying 

Friday Sept 18 did not do a great deal of work today Sharpened 
some posts to drive in the ground & in the evening John D came back 
from Stanton accompanied by Bill Q[uantrill] and left Charlie there 
with the machine still cutting with a request that Elick or I should 
come down Saturday or Sunday eve and help work the machine 

Saturday Sept 19. Bill Q[uantrill] Moser [J. Mosier] [H. H.] 
Wilcox [James] Alexander Reeves [G. G. Reaves?] & Elick & I rode 
up to Olathe in our Ox wagon to hear a speech from a Mr. Leggett.*° 
While we were there some little dissatisfaction arose about the nomi- 
nation for sheriff (Charles Osgood) Some expressed an opinion that 
they did not consider him a true free state man. After some little 
discussion it was referred to the central committee to consider upon 
The speaker of the day came in the evening but could not speak as 


89. John McL. Hildt was breveted second lieutenant, Sixth infantry, July 1, 1856. Trans- 
ferred to Third infantry, February 18, 1857. Brevet lieutenant colonel, March 18, 1865, for 
gallant and meritorious service during the war.—Thomas H. 8S. Hamersly, Complete Army and 
Navy Register of the United States . . . (New York, 1888). 

40. Probably James F. Legate who was living in De Soto, Johnson county, at that time. 
In 1858 he was appointed probate judge of the county.—U. S. Biographical Dictionary, 
Kansas (1879), pp. 716, 717. 
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he had come on business exclusively. We came home cooked our 
suppers & after discussing politics went to bed 

Sunday Sept 20 Bill Q[uantrill] and I started for Stanton about 
noon afoot and thought we might reach it by nine or ten oclock. 
When we got within 3 miles of Stanton we stopped and turned into a 
shanty and tried to sleep. But the night was cold and we concluded 
to go on though we could scarcely get along as we were very tired 
We stopped 114 miles from Stanton at a farm house & they gave us a 
bed on the floor which was very exceptable & we had not been in the 
house fifte[e]n minutes until it commenced raining and rained right 
on until ten Oclock next day. 

Monday Sept 21 Started out in the rain for Beesons and reached 
there soon after breakfast They seem to accommodate themselves 
to the Kansas way of living and all appear lively & cheerful but 
Mrs Beeson she appeared somewhat down hearted though not a 
great deal Mrs Torrey will not live in their cabin more than three 
or four weeks, will move into town & keep hotel #! All the Beesons 
have had the ague but Phebe & Gusta Redfield was sick with the 
fever when I was there. They need not tell me that they have 
selected as healthy a location as we have When I met Charlie he 
told me that he had the machine loaded and ready to start but the 
weather prevented After dinner we hitched up and Beeson hitched 
en his three yoke of cattle to help us up a slippery hill near his house 
after we got up we unhitched to make an early start, tomorrow 

Tuesday Sept 22 After bying 16 melons at ten cts a piece we 
started for Tuscarora. This is one of the greatest countries for 
melons I ever saw. We met some young gents going to steal some 
the other evening and they took 2 yoke of cattle One of the sixteen 
that we bought was so large that we were forced to cut it outside our 
cabin. And if the rind was of such a material to stand frost we 
should trouble ourselves no longer about a protection from winters 
blasts. 

Wednesday 23 Unloaded the machine & put it together & eat so 
many melons that I was sick on Thursday 

Thursday 24 Rested to day & went to bed in the afternoon all on 
account of the big water melons. 

Friday Sept 25 Started over to cut hay at Spring Hill for Mr 
Hovey * Came home in the evening found our council man Mr 


41. “Colonel Torrey sold his land as soon as he could and bought a building in Paola 
where he kept a hotel as long as he lived.” —-Connelley, op. cit., p. 57. 

42. James B. Hovey settled on Little Bull creek in March, 1857. He was the first post- 
master at Spring Hill.—Blair, History of Johnson County, Kansas, pp. 131-133, 135. 
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our E S Nash * and a lot of chaps who were on their way to Lawrence 
to procure arms for the “Olathe Border Guards” They intended to 
out start at 3 Oclock with the Dutchmans team and take breakfast in 
ck. Lawrence. Elick went along. 
0 a Saturday 26 Finished cutting at Spring Hill. John D helped me 
ded today has been harrowing his wheat ground to sow next week. 
red Sunday 27. Doct [B. M.?] Jewett came here to day on his way to 
Is a Northups to see if we could cut some hay for him next week We 
the agreed to go and cut for him Monday Northup very sick & not ex- 
ght pected to live Was taken with the diarrhea and went through with 
the water cure treatment and that only which resulted in his hope- 
hed less weak condition the Doct has no hopes of his recovery. 
ives Monday 28 Went to Jewetts with the machine & commenced 
but cutting the machine all out of order & did not cut an acre to day. 
t a The doctor went to Northups to day and he found him dead 
iree Tuesday 29 The machine did not work any better to day broke 
ons the reel and were forced to make another got it in order in the eve- 
the ning Charlie went to Santa Fee to day for oats John D still putting 
ave in his wheat. 
> he Wednesday 30 Finished cutting for Jewett to day did not cut 
the quite six acres in all 
hed Thursday Oct 1 raked up the hay & he paid me eleven dollars & 
yuse 75 cents & Icame home Charlie at home from Sa[n]ta Fee & John 
& Elick putting in his wheat Elick young Nash & Case & the 
we Dutchman started for Lawrence for the Sharps Rifles which were 
for promised them when they were their last week left about 12 Oclock 
ome & expect to be home tomorrow night. 
een Friday Oct 2 at Home to day as Charlie does not feel well enough 
our to help me with the machine 
we Oct 3 Saturday Charlie no better and I started this afternoon for 
ters Dr Barton and found him coming on the road to Butler{?] As it 
rained I was very glad to meet him. He prescribed for him for 
t so bilious fever jalap quinine &c 
Sunday Charlie not so well today Oct 4. and the fever not yet 
1 on broken A crowd at our cabin to all excitement about the election 
Monday Oct 5th Election day** John & Elick went over to 
Mr Spring Hill to vote But could not do so on acct of the six months 
Mr 


43. Edwin S. Nash was elected to the territorial council from Olathe in the fall of 1857. 
—Ibid., p. 89. 

44. Election of members to the territorial legislature and a delegate to congress. Gover- 
nor Walker promised a fair, free election. 


Paola 
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residence ** proscription as every man who offered to vote was chal- 
lenged. I went in the after noon to Olathe but did not offer my vote. 
About nine Oclock in this evening nine of us who had not been in the 
territory six months started for Lawrence to vote. Got up there 
about day light and voted as soon as the polls were opened The 
election was altogether different from those in the states Every one 
who came up to the polls voted and no questions were asked We 
reached home about 1 Oclock Tuesday night tired and sleepy 

Wednesday Oct 7 Rested to day. Elick started for Quindaro 
and John went to the timber to get rails to fence in his 13 acres of 
wheat. 

Thursday Oct 8 Tried to plow around the stacks with the young 
yoke of oxen but could not make them work. After the[y] had run 
4 mile over the prairie with the plow at their heels, we unhitched 
them and quit Charlie well enough to be around 

Friday Oct 9 Started out this morning on the hunt of some prairie 
chickens armed with a shot gun and thinking that I might find some 
on Johns wheat I started over about sun up when I got over I saw 
a flock fly up out of the range of my gun and after waiting for two 
hours for more game I came home without any and found the horses 
harnessed & ready to go to Olathe to cut hay for [Charles] Osgood. 
John Charlie & myself all started up We made a nice commence- 
ment on an eight acre patch and took our suppers at the Olathe hotel 
& slept at Nash’s cabin our council man 

Saturday Oct 10 got up at daylight and fed our teams and com- 
menced cutting finished at noon and moved the machine to Hend- 
ricks a proslavery man who has negroes where we will cut Monday 
if the weather is fine. 

Sunday Oct 11 wrote home to Grandfather Addie Miller & father 

Monday Oct 12 Went to mow at Hendricks along with John D 
Found Mrs Hendricks a very fine woman & a very good cook puts 
me in mind of Aunt Mary. commenced to mow on a very hard 
piece of ground very uneven and hard on the horses. 

Tuesday 13 To night Smith of Olathe came and wakened us up 
to go to Oxford 14 miles from [here] to get or take by force a judge 
or clerk of the election up to Lecompton and have him make oath 
before Gov Walker to the returns or that 1626 votes were actually 


45. An act establishing council and representative districts passed in February, 1857, made 
& six months’ residence requirement for voters.—Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1857, p. 68. 
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polled at Oxford.*® A company of 25 men came down from Law- 
rence and were on their way and wished some one who knew some of 
them to go along and direct them to their houses. I had never been 
there neither had Elick & Charlie was not very well and one must 
stay with him so neither of us went Benj Dare ** who knew of the 
judges & knew exactly where he lived volunteered to act as guide to 
the Company. The[y] were all armed with revolvers some of them 
2 Had an excellent dinner to day at Hendricks Ham boiled chicken 
potatoes baked pumpkin corn bread biscuit sweet milk butter milk 
tomatoes cucumbers watermelons, molases, jellies &c pumpkin pie & 
watermelon for desert They have sold $40 worth of watermelons 
this year and a wagon load are now ripe and yet you people think 
that we have nothing of this kind apples are 75 cts at Kansas City 
I do not eat many melons as I am afraid of them but the whole 
family little and big (and the[y] have 5 small children) eat them, 
when they are thirsty for a drink & not one of them has been sick 

Wednesday Oct 14 Finished at Hendricks to day & went to Lewis 
this evening a methodist preacher who is professor of a female 
seminary at Independence Mo a very jolly old soul ** His claim 
joins Olathe on the North East 

Thursday Oct 15 this morning very cold and blustery and the 
lard oil froze up so that we could not work without warming it & we 
concluded not to do it Benj Dare at home again the expedition did 
not accomplish much. they were expected and a large company 
were prepared for them Benj was taken up and questioned very 
closely but the[y] could make nothing out of him and they let him 
go. He made his way back to the party and they left with all pos- 
sible speed. 
Friday Oct 16 Gov Walker went down to day report says to see 


46. The election returns from the Oxford precinct, containing not over a dozen houses 
showed that 1,628 Democratic votes had been polled. On October 19, Governor Walker and 
Secretary Stanton issued a proclamation throwing out the entire vote of the Oxford precinct. 
—Andreas, op. wy 168. 

Returns of the Oxford election held October 5 and 6, 1857, were deposited with the His- 
torical Society, November 1, 1906, by J. R. Burrow, secretary of state. Names of voters and 
their votes were recorded on lined paper fifteen inches wide. Ends of the pages have been 
pasted together and the entire roll measures forty-five feet. The official recapitulation shows 
1,604 votes for Ransom and one for Parrott. R. Clarke, the forty-second voter, was the lone 
individual listed for Parrott. Election officials were: S. D. Barnett, G. D. Hand, clerks; 
James H. Nounnan, C. C. Catron, Batt Jones, judges. 


47. Benjamin F. Dare was one of three commissioners appointed in Johnson county in 
1857 to establish voting precincts and arrange for the election on the Lecompton constitution. 
In 1858 he bought the Avenue House in Olathe. While acting deputy postmaster in 1859 he 
rifled the mail, was found out and “left for parts unknown.”—The Kansas Herald of Freedom, 
Lawrence, December 26, 1857; Blair, op. cit., p. 88. 

48. Dr. W. H. Lewis conducted a school for young ladies in Independence, Mo., for a 


~¥¥ of years.—W. S. Woodard, Annals of Methodism in Missouri (Columbia, Mo., 1893), 
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for himself whether the returns are correct or not *® He is afraid of 
his head I suppose or he would wink at it and let it go Free state 
men are bound to have their rights at all hazards and he knows it. 
He found out that but 150 votes were legal and the others were 
fraudulent. Went to Lewis this afternoon and commenced cutting 

Saturday Oct 17 Cut all day & raked it up We were at work in 
full view of Olathe and it presented quite a busy appearance car- 
penters at work teams drawing lumber lime kilns burning chil- 
dren playing and holloing the blacksmith’s noisy hammer and the 
constant travel upon the Santa fee Road made us feel as if we were 
now w([h]Jere somebody lived 

Sunday Oct 18 Wrote to day to Bill Hodge It was cold & rained 
all day 

Monday Oct 19 Elick and I went down to the timber after a load 
of rails. 

Tuesday Oct 20 mowed at Lewis to day The weather cold and 
disagreeable the ground froze hard and quite a heavy white frost 

Wednesday Oct 21 Today the scykle broke and we had it welded 

Thursday Oct 22 the scykle broke again at the weld and we put 
in the other one which we had left at Jewetts 

Friday Oct 23 finished to day at Lewis had mowed 20 acres 
under great disadvantages & made $40 

Saturday Oct 24 Went to Olathe to day collected $16 from 
Hendricks for his mowing and brought home a long necked pumpkin 
on horseback 3 miles and a cantelope He has the largest pumpkins 
I ever saw and the greatest lot of them. 

Sunday Oct 25 Cooked some of the pumpkin this morning for 
breakfast found it first rate 

Monday Oct 26 Rainy all day & could do nothing out of doors 
finished a letter commenced yesterday 

Tuesday Oct 27 Went to Olathe this morning and got some letters 
at the mail but none for me & heard nothing from John B— 

Wednesday Oct 28 Started this morning for Quindaro & took one 
mule & expected to get a buggy at Leubenville[?] 3 miles East of 
Olathe as we had the promise of it yesterday. Were disappointed 
and had to come home, the last I will start on an uncertainty. 

Thursday Oct 29 Rainy & cool with a prospect of a rainy day 

Friday Oct 30 John D & Charlie started for Quindaro this 


49. On October 12, Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton passed through Lawrence on 
their way to Oxford.—The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, October 17, 1857. ‘They 
expressed their astonishment that so large a city which had polled 1,600 votes had escaped 
their notice since residing in Kansas.” 
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morning & intended getting a light wagon at Olathe. Found the 
wagon with the tire off & of course came home 

Saturday Oct 31 John & Charlie started with our own team & 
wagon & will be there tonight. I bored some holes with a post augur 
It did not work as a post augur should, but still I made some head- 


way. 

Sunday Nov 1 the prairie on fire all around us & no one but Elick 
& myself at home. Bill Q[uantrill] who has been with [us] for over 
a week left for Stanton this [morning] to get his clothes & Charlies 
guitar. It was a magnificent sight & had been I thought well repre- 
sented in paintings that I had seen. But there was some difference 
to look at the real thing itself coming towards 50 tons of hay worth 
$20 dolls a ton on the ground or $30 at Kansas City & the picture 
as we had taken the precaution to plow a few furrows away [from] 
the stacks we did not feel as uneasy as we otherwise should. but 
nevertheless the raging flame at every side excited us, & to night as 
I am writing the horison is light up at every side as if we were sur- 
rounded with furnaces and all of them were burning ore. We had 
been uneasy for some time about our large amount of hay at risk 
but now I shall sleep soundly as the prairie is burned all around 
them and in some directions for 10 miles beyond & they are safe 

Monday Nov 2 All alone to day Elick gone to Missouri to hunt 
his cattle Bill Q[uantrill] to Stanton after a few things to take 
along on the [buffalo?] hunt & John & Charlie gone to Quindaro to 
buy goods provisions &c Fixed up the stacks some as the hay had 
blown off of some of the stacks & this evening Bill came along— 

Tuesday Nov 3 Bill & I went down to the timber & made some 
rails made 56 with one ax & with wooden wedges & walked 4 miles 
there and back. 

Wednesday Nov 4. Bill & I started this morning to haul the rails 
got a load on & broke the tongue & came home without the wagon. 
The boys at home to night with blankets Jewelry guns gloves 
calico &e. 

Thursday Hauled up some rails to day with the mules 

Friday Nov 6 Went to Spring Hill to collect a debt for mowing 
got the money & surveyed some for [David] Sprong & rode to Olathe 
to night bought 30 pds nails candles &c and came home tired 

Saturday Windy & rainy all day long and could do nothing with- 
out exposure 

Sunday Nov 8 The ground covered with snow this morning the 
first snow in Kansas has not melted a great deal yet at 5 Oclock in 
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the afternoon Our cabins leak snow if they do turn rain and this 
morning my breeches were stiff with snow but very singular none of 
us have the least symptoms of cold & all enjoy ourselves bravely. 

Monday Nov9 Hauled rails to day from the timber & finished 

Tuesday 10th Nailed them on with Elicks assistance 

Wednesday 11 Rainy all day and enough to do to keep dry & 
warm. 

Thursday 12 Snow again this morning with sleet & a cool air 
John D went to Olathe & Elick went over to Winthrop to sell his odd 
ox we had intended to beef him but we can get another larger one 
cheaper & a much better one for beef 

Friday 13 Butchered to day and a cold ugly job it was Beef 
weighed about six hundred and very fat & tender. 

Saturday peddled out what beef we did not wish to keep though 
the wagon came home with a part of one of the 44 we will have no 
trouble to get it off this weather 

Sunday 15. Snow an inch deep this morning and we moved our 
stove into one of the other cabins as they were tighter and warmer. 

Monday 16 cold & disagreeable 

Tuesday 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 all cold & nothing could well be 
done Monday noon only four degrees above zero. 

24 Tuesday cold & disagreeable 

25 Wednesday weather pleasant and not cold 

Thursday 26 a meeting of the Free state men to consider upon 
the constitution framed at Lecompton I had the honor to be chosen 
president of the meeting and of course I presided with honor to my- 
self and the meeting. 

Friday 27 quite warm but damp 

28 Saturday rainy all day the land open for preemption do not 
believe it yet.5° Hope it is so though. 

Sunday 29 An editor called to see us to day & took our names & 
called us quite clever young fellows He was from Cincinnati and 
interested in the Herald of Freedom office, [at Lawrence]. He put 
down Tuscarora Lake as he said to give it publicity. I will send you 
a paper with the account in if published 

Monday 30 A very pleasant day and we put up sod around two 
sides of our house making it much more comfortable to live in though 
it presents a very novel appearance to the beholder 

Tuesday Dec 1 Started this morning for Lecompton via Lawrence 


50. On November 19, 1857, the Shawnee Indian lands were thrown open for purchase and 
preémption.—Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 198. 
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& Gardner a little Free State Town 3 miles from Tuscarora directly 
west It has now a good stone hotel 30 by 40 and a very good neigh- 
borhood surrounding it The citizens of Lawrence have shares in it 
& are figuring for good roads & a great many of them to center there 
Stopped at Lawrence over night 

Wednesday 2 Started this morning for Lecompton got there 
about 12 Oclock Filed my intentions for all our boys and for my- 
self. Lecompton laid out in a hole on the river with a half moon 
bank intervening between the prairie and the town so that you can- 
not see the town until you are into it after partaking of a good 
dinner we returned to Lawrence in time to attend a free state meet- 
ing After the committee reported a series of resolutions read by 
“Jim Lane” Speeches were made by Lane Conway Davis Redpath 
Thatcher Bar Foster Vaughan “Miles Moore” Kob Phillips & Mc- 
Kay! After the reading of the Ist resolve of the resolution the 
noisy exclamation[s] of joy were so great that for ten minutes Lane 
could not proceed I have witnessed political meetings and heard 
applaudits but none so general and with so much of heart in them as 
the meeting at Lawrence of the down trodden and oppressed people 
of Kansas 

Thursday 3rd_ started for home sent a [Lawrence] republican 
home with the proceedings of the meeting last night and sent one to 
A Patrick of the advocate 

Friday 4th Made a stall to day for McCartneys horse 

Saturday 5 Helped set a man off a claim to day over at Alex- 
anders 5? 

Sunday 6 had some beans to day for breakfast and past the time 
singing reading & writing 

Monday 7 pulled down a cabin which had been put on Alexander 
claim 

Tuesday 8 Hauled a load stone and fixed our cabin by lining it 
inside and stuffing the middle with hay 

Wednesday 9 Went down to Sprongs & brought up my compass. 

Thursday 10 Set a corner for Walters 

Friday 11 Laid out twent[y] acre field and dug or helped dig 33 
post holes 


51. Martin Conway, Dr. Davis, of Leavenworth, James Redpath, T. Dwight Thacher, 
Wm. V. B. Barr, of Iowa Point, Charles Foster, of Osawatomie, Champion Vaughan, H. Miles 
Moore, Dr. K. Kob, of the Atchison Zeitung, William Phillips, and William McKay.—The 
Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 5, 1857. 

52. James Alexander's claim was the SE\% sec. 84, T. 14, R. 23.—Heisler & Smith, 
op. cit., p. 46. 
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Saturday 12 Dug 106 post holes 3 of us and thought we were 
doing very well. Two of us Conner & myself are to build the fence 
around 20 acres for our passage to St Louis and back The weather 
has been very fine all week almost like may days. While you people 
of the states are bundled up in your furs and over coats we are out 
at work in our shirt sleeves 

Sunday 13. I walked out over my farm and was pleased with [it] 
more than ever 

Monday 14 dug 120 post holes to day with Conner 

Tuesday 15 dug 100 holes to day 

Wednesday 16 finished digging the holes and set over one hun- 
dred posts 

Thursday 17 set some more posts and nailed on a few rails 

Friday 18 set all the posts he had and carried the rails around 

Saturday 19 nailed on the rails on one side and quit for the week 

Sunday 20 Went over to Gardner to day 3 miles from here to 
church for the first time in Kansas. Heard a young man try to 
preach on the resurrection and an old man exhorted in a manner 
which pleased the outsider very much 

Monday 21 Washed one pair of my drawers a woolen overshirt 
and a check shirt and some collars. Snow to day but nearly all off 
by noon 

Tuesday 22 Worked at the fence 

Wednesday 23 Worked at the fence 

Thursday 24 Worked at the fence 

Friday 25 Went into the timber and hauled a load of posts 

Saturday 26 Hauled a load of poles for Conners cabin 
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First Newspapers in Kansas Counties 
(Continued) 


1871-1879 
G. Raymonp GAEDDERT 
RusseELL County 
The Kansas Pioneer, Bunker Hill, November, 1871. 
The Western Kansas Plainsman, Russell, April 25, 1872. 


HE first publication in Russell county was The Kansas Pioneer, 

a monthly real estate journal. It was published at Bunker Hill 
by Harbaugh, Corbett & Co., but printed at Abilene. Andreas wrote 
“it was an advertising sheet exclusively” and not entitled to any 
place in the history of the press! The Russell Record, July 13, 
1876, however, called it a newspaper. The Abilene Chronicle an- 
nounced the first issue November 30, 1871: “The Kansas Pioneer.— 
The above is the title of a spicy Real Estate paper just issued by 
Harbaugh, Corbett & Co., of Bunker Hill, Russell County. . . .” 
It quoted the Pioneer in a burst of propaganda as follows: 

Rev. W. B. Christopher, President of Illinois Colony [which was to settle 
near Bunker Hill], says: “I am astonished at the depth and fertility of the 
soil of this portion of Kansas, and the salubrity of the climate. On the sod we 
have raised good corn, finest vegetables of all kinds, including common and 
sweet potatoes, and have now a beautiful growth of winter wheat. More rain 
has fallen during the summer than I have ever known, except in rainy seasons. 
—Myself suffering from a bronchial affection, have been wholly relieved. 
Although sleeping in the open air, and often wet with the penetrating rains, I 
have hardly coughed or sneezed since I came. Existence is no longer a load 
but a perpetual thrill of vitality.” The air of Western Kansas is the true 
“Catarrh remedy,” and “Consumptive’s cure.”—Kansas Pioneer. 

Secondary authorities say the Pioneer was published only a few 
months.? The Society has no copy in its files. 

The first weekly newspaper in the county, The Western Kansas 
Plainsman, was started by A. B. Cornell at Russell in April, 1872. 
It was Republican in politics. The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, 
Topeka, announced the first issue April 30, 1872: 

We have received the first number of the Plainsman, a very creditable six- 
column paper, hailing from Russell, Kansas, and bearing the name of A. B. 
Cornell at the mast-head. The editor closes his salutatory thus: “Personally 


1. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1285. 
2. Ibid.; First Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture . . . 1877-8, p. 403. 
They called it the Pioneer, 
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we are somewhat of an oddity, for a printer—for we neither smoke, chew or 
drink tanglefoot—but at cuss-ing we are equal to the emergency, so don’t 
tread on our corns. Our motto is—equal rights to all, tame submission to 
none.” 

The Ellsworth Reporter, May 2, 1872, in announcing the paper, 
stated: “Mr. Cornell, its publisher, has a deep pocket and consider- 
able personal pride, which is a security that the Plainsman will live.” 
According to Andreas and the First Biennial Report, the first num- 
ber of the Plainsman appeared April 25, 1872. In October, 1876, 
it was sold to one Robinson, who removed it to Kirwin, Phillips 
county. The Society has two issues of the Plainsman, dated Sep- 
tember 4 and 11, 1875, listed as Vol. IV, Nos. 17 and 18. 

A close rival of the Plainsman was The New Republic, published 
at Bunker Hill by John R. Rankin. On July 13, 1876, the Russell 
Record, successor to The New Republic, made the following state- 
ment about the two rival papers: 

About the first of April, 1872, John R. Rankin landed at Bunker Hill, with 
a printing press and some material; and the first type setting in the county 
was done in the “Office” of the Buckeye House. Soon after, A. B. Cornell 
brought a printing office to Russell, and on the 25th of April, 1872, issued No. 
1, Vol. 1, of the Western Kansas Plainsman. Mr. Rankin was delayed some- 
what in receiving sufficient amount of material, so that the first number of his 
paper, the New Republic, did not appear until the 9th of May, 1872. These 
two papers entered fully into the spirit of rivalry between the two towns 
{Russell and Bunker Hill] during the county seat contest of that year. 

On May 16, 1872, the Ellsworth Reporter announced The New Re- 
public as a new paper hailing from Bunker Hill. In the Society’s 
collection is a good file of the Russell Record, commencing with the 
issue of July 13, 1876; but no copy of The New Republic. 


Harvey County 
The Sedgwick Gazette, January 19, 1872. 


The authorities are mostly silent or in disagreement as to the first 
paper in this county. On June 1, 1883, Judge R. W. P. Muse wrote 
in the Arkansas Valley Democrat, Newton: 

The first paper published in the county was the Sedgwick Gazette, which 
was started in Sedgwick City, January 19th, 1871, by P. T. Weeks, and after a 
few numbers had been issued, was purchased by Dr. T. S. Floyd, who con- 
tinued its publication, until it reached its 23d number when he sold his press 
and material to parties in Wichita, and discontinued its publication. 


8. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1285; First Biennial Report, p. 408. 
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In the article on Harvey county, Andreas confirmed Muse’s state- 
ment except to state that Floyd published thirty-two instead of 
twenty-three numbers. However, in the article on Sedgwick county, 
Andreas wrote: 


The Gazette, independent in politics, was published through a portion of 
the year 1871, by Yale Brothers. The material was then moved to Sedgwick 
City (then in Sedgwick county), where the Sedgwick City Gazette was pub- 
lished a short time.* 

The statement in the First Biennial Report reads: 

The Newton Kansan was the first newspaper published in Harvey county. 
Its publication was commenced at Newton, August 22, 1872, by H. C. Ash- 
baugh. . . . It has always been strongly Republican5 
The same authority, reporting for Sedgwick county, stated: 

The Gazette, (formerly Cottonwood Falls Independent,) was the next paper 
published at Wichita, but it was soon removed to Sedgwick City. It was sub- 
sequently purchased by D. G. Millison, and returned to Wichita. Its name 
was changed to the Beacon, and it is still published as a Democratic paper; 
Capt. White, editor.® 

Since the Society has no copy of the Gazette it was difficult to de- 
termine the facts. Secondary authorities agreed that early in its 
history Sedgwick City had a newspaper called the Gazette. As to 
the time when it appeared they were either silent or gave January 
19, 1871, as the date. A search in the newspapers unearthed a clue 
in the Chase County Leader of Cottonwood Falls, December 22, 
1871, which reads: “The Wichita Tribune, after missing three issues, 
comes again. It is now owned by Weeks & Follett, A. W. Yale hav- 
ing withdrawn.” The personnel of the papers helped to connect the 
Tribune with the Gazette. An examination of the files of the 
Wichita Tribune disclosed that the secondary authorities were mis- 
taken in the date of the first issue. It also showed that the Gazette 
was first published in Cottonwood Falls as the Central Kansas In- 
dex, then in Wichita as the Tribune and finally in Sedgwick City as 
the Sedgwick Gazette. On January 12, 1872, the Chase County 
Leader stated: “Again on the Wing.—The Wichita Tribune has 
moved to Sedgwick City.” The Emporia News of the same date 
gave additional information: “The Sedgwick Gazette is the name of 
a new seven-column weekly to be published in Sedgwick.” On Jan- 
uary 19 the News reported again: “The Wichita Tribune has moved 
to Sedgwick City. We hope the change will improve it.” The next 

4. Andreas, op. cit., pp. 782, 1392. 


5. First Biennial Report, p. 234. 
6. Ibid., p. 413. 
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week, January 26, the News supplied this missing information: “The 
Sedgwick Gazette, No. 1, has arrived. Mr. Weeks makes a good 
deal better paper than he did at Wichita, and one of the best in the 
Southwest.” 

In following up the history of the paper a number of subsequent 
changes was discovered. In the Emporia News of May 10, 1872, 
occurred the following statement: “The Sedgwick Gazette has been 
moved to Newton, and is now the Harvey County Gazette.” This 
statement was confirmed in the Neodesha Citizen of May 24. On 
July 12, 1872, the News again reported on the Gazette: “The Har- 
vey County Gazette has moved back to Sedgwick City, and is again 
the Sedgwick Gazette.” It gave as a reason for this move that 
“Newton is ‘dead, financially.’” ‘The following week, July 19, the 
Chase County Leader summed up the history of the Gazette in these 
words: “The Central Kansas Index, (formerly published at this 
place,) alias Wichita Tribune, alias Sedgwick City Gazette, alias 
Newton Gazette, has moved back to Sedgwick City and is again the 
Sedgwick City Gazette.” The Wichita Eagle of May 6, 1875, and 
the Newton Kansan of January 4, 1877, both reported that T. §. 
Floyd in October, 1872, sold the Sedgwick City Gazette to D. G. 
Millison of Topeka and Fred A. Sowers of Wichita who removed it 
to Wichita and changed its name to the Wichita Beacon. The Ga- 
zette was a typical frontier paper in that it changed places with the 
changes in financial and political prospects of the frontier towns. 


OsBoRNE CouUNTY 


Osborne County Express, Arlington, February or March, 1872, 
or 
Osborne City Times, February or March, 1872. 


Z. T. Walrond, author of “Annals of Osborne County,” published 
in the Osborne County Farmer, of Osborne, wrote that the first num- 
ber of the Osborne City Times was issued March 11, 1872, and that 
the Osborne County Express first saw daylight March 16, 1872. 
These papers were established during the county-seat fight in the 
interest of the two leading towns, Osborne and Arlington. The 
Times, Walrond wrote, was printed at the office of the Topeka Com- 
monwealth by an editorial committee consisting of J. A. Boring, H. 
D. Markley and A. N. Fritchey. He listed a number of business 
firms advertising in the Times, thereby indicating that he had before 
him copies of the paper. Of the Express, he said it was printed at 
Concordia, in the interest of Arlington. It was edited by Mark J. 
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Kelley and contained advertisements of business men at Concordia, 
Beloit and Wagonda.? The Osborne County Farmer, March 13, 
1879, published the second installment of an article by A. Saxey, 
entitled: “A Sketch of Osborne County From Its Earliest Settlement 
to the Present Day.” Referring to the county-seat election, Saxey 
wrote: 


Both these towns issued a paper advocating their claims for the honor. 
Osborne City had her paper, the Osborne City Times, printed at Topeka, while 
Arlington had her printing office in the town of Concordia. 

Andreas and the First Biennial Report did not mention the papers 
established in 1872. The first listed was the Osborne Weekly Times, 
started in January, 1873.8 That there was a paper established that 
year called the Osborne Weekly Times was announced in the Beloit 
Gazette, February 13, 1873: 

The first issue of the Osborne Weekly Times, published at Osborne City, 
thirty-two miles west of us, made its appearance on last Saturday [February 
8]. The new paper is edited and published by F. E. Jerome & Co. In appear- 
ance it is excellent; in size with the largest west of us; in taste in selected and 
editorial matter it ranks with the best of country papers, and in general “make 
up” it does honor to the live people of Osborne city and the county. 

It is the frontier paper of the Northwest. 
This no doubt was the second attempt to start the Times at Osborne. 

A contemporaneous newspaper report substantiates, in the main, 
the claims of Walrond and Saxey for the Osborne County Express. 
On February 3, 1872, the Republican Valley Empire, Concordia, re- 
ported: 

Mark J. Kelley, Esq. of the late Clyde Watchman, passed through town on 
Tuesday last, on his way to Osborne City, where he will hereafter reside, and 
issue the Osborne City Herald, from new material. 

Apparently this failed to materialize, for on March 9, 1872, the same 
paper announced the appearance of the first issue of the Osborne 
County Express: 

We have received the first number of the Osborne County Express, published 
at Arlington, by M. J. Kelley. It is a neat six-column sheet, and well filled 
with matter pertaining to the interest of that county. Mark knows how to get 
up a live paper, and from what we know of the people of Arlington, we are 
confident the Ezpress will be liberally sustained; it certainly ought to be. We 
wish the frontier paper abundant success. 

This places the first number of the Express during the last week of 
February or the first week in March, 1872. No contemporaneous 


7. Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, September 9, 1880. The Farmer in a series of 
articles published the “Annals” by Walrond. Wagonda, also Waconda, was in Mitchell 
county, a dead town. 


8. Andreas, op. cit., p. 985; First Biennial Report, p. 353. 
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information has been found, however, about the Osborne City Times 
of 1872. Until the claims of Walrond and Saxey in behalf of the 
Times can either be successfully challenged or else substantiated, it 
is impossible to say which paper was first in the county. The So- 
ciety has no copies of these papers. 


JEWELL CouNTY 
The Jewell City Weekly Clarion, March or April, 1872. 


The Clarion has no rival for priority in the county. The First Bi- 
ennial Report gave the date of the first number as March 24, 1872; 
Andreas merely gave March, 1872. The Society has one copy dated 
August 30, 1872, listed as Vol. 1, No. 23. If regularly issued the 
Clarion should have appeared March 29. The Junction City Union 
announced it April 13, 1872: 

We have received the first number of The Jewell City Weekly Clarion, pub- 
lished in Jewell City, Kansas. We have filed it away in our cabinet of typo- 
graphical curiosities. 

The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, did not publish the 
notice until April 21. The Clarion probably appeared during the 
last week of March or the first two weeks in April, 1872. W. P. Day 
was the editor and proprietor, assisted by W. D. Jenkins. It was 
Republican in politics. 

The Clarion was a small four-column folio. It was published for 
a year, then changed to the Jewell County Diamond, and later to 


the Monitor. 
Reno County 


The Hutchinson News, July 4, 1872. 


The first issue of the News was a souvenir edition “designed to 
attract settlers rather than to relate the happenings of the day for 
the local citizens who knew them by heart anyway,” according to 
the Hutchinson News-Herald, commemorating the seventieth birth- 
day of Hutchinson. The first issue came out July 4, 1872, a four- 
page edition, numbering 5,000 copies. L. J. Perry was the publisher 
and Houston Whiteside the editor. Whiteside was too modest to let 
his name appear on the masthead, remaining incognito as “& Co.” 
Perry also published the Western Spirit at Paola. It has been said 
that he cared so little about Hutchinson, the “Queen City of the 
Prairie,” that he visited it but three times, “the first to find a 
partner to run the newspaper, the second to help print the first 


9. First Biennial Report, p. 250; Andreas, op. cit., p. 971. 
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issue and the third to hunt buffalo.” *° The paper was Republican 
in politics, supporting Grant. 

The printing machine, a Washington hand press, “arrived June 
27th on the first train to pull into town and was greeted by everyone 
of the 150 potential subscribers.” ™ 

The first issue was largely devoted to a description of the great 
Arkansas Valley, Reno county (its soil, climate and general possi- 
bilities), and Hutchinson. This town boasted “two baseball clubs, 
a dozen croquet clubs, a glee club and not a single whiskey shop.” 
The editor thought it was better to start a town with a church and 
a school house than with a whisky saloon. The Kansas Weekly 
Tribune, Lawrence, July 18, 1872, described the first issue of the 
News in these words: 

Number one of volume one of the Hutchinson News, is upon our table. It 
is a neat and sprightly paper, and finds its local items in Reno county, instead 
of foreign papers. It is for Grant and Wilson, and is brimful of life and spirit. 
The citizens of Reno county will help themselves by giving it a liberal support. 

The Society has a facsimile of the first issue of the News repro- 
duced July 2, 1932. Its regular file does not start until February 
17, 1876, although it has the issue of July 15, 1875. 


Barton County 


Arkansas Valley, or Arkansas Valley Echo, Great Bend, 
July (?), 1872. 


Most authorities agree that the Arkansas Valley is the name of 
the first newspaper published in Barton county.’* However, an 
article written by a correspondent of the Topeka Commonwealth 
from Great Bend, published December 17, 1872, raises a question 
as to the name of the paper. The statement reads: “Our long- 
promised local paper, the Arkansas Valley Echo, is about to appear 
again. A press has been secured, set up, and ready for orders, and 
I think that the present week will find us with Echo No. 2.” Ap- 
parently the statement refers to the same paper, the Arkansas Valley 
of Great Bend. On November 22, 1872, the Neodesha Weekly Citi- 
zen issued the following statement: “The material on which the 
Tioga Herald was printed is to be removed to Great Bend, Barton 
county, and a new paper started.” Nothing more was found in the 
contemporaneous newspapers relating to the above statements. 

10. Hutchinson News-Herald, April 20, 1941. 


11. Ibid. 


12. Andreas, op. cit., p. 767, gave the date as 1872; First Biennial Report, p. 115, failed 
to give the date. 
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In 1912 the Great Bend Tribune published a Biographical History 
of Barton County which contained an article on the county’s news- 
papers. The section relating to the Arkansas Valley reads: 

The first newspaper published in the county was The Arkansas Valley, edited 
by S. J. McFarren. There were but a few issues of this paper, the first edition 
being published in July, 1872. It was a seven-column paper. . . . It was 
printed at the office of the Tribune in Lawrence, Kan., and was owned by T. L. 
Morris and others. The salutatory editorial in the paper consisted chiefly of 
an apology for publishing a newspaper in the heart of the Great American 
Desert. . . . The second number was issued in 1873. The outside was 
printed by A. N. Kellogg of St. Louis and was dated January 14, 1873, the 
inside—printed later—was dated January 27, 1873, and the advertisements were 
nearly all dated in April, 1873. 

The price of the paper was $2.00 per year and since it was published only 
twice a year, the paper cost the subscribers $1.00 a copy. . . 8 

The detailed description of the two issues make it appear that the 
author had copies of the newspaper before him when he wrote the 
article. If this could be established as a fact, most of the questions 
regarding the paper could be answered. 

In 1873 the name of this paper was changed to the Barton County 
Progress. The Society has no copies of the Arkansas Valley or the 
Progress. 

McPuerson County 


McPherson Messenger, December 19, 1872. 


Andreas gave the date of the first issue of the Messenger as 
November, 1872. First Biennial Report had it December 19, 1872." 
The date on the first issue is December 19, 1872, but in it was the 
following statement: 

We date this issue for the week after it is issued in order to give us time 
to canvass some for advertisements and subscriptions. We do this in order to 
have as many of our subscribers commence with the first number as possible. 
We hope all who are interested in having a paper in McPherson county—and 
every person in the county should be—will come and subscribe, or send in 
their subscription at once. 

The first issue, therefore, was published December 12, 1872, a week 
earlier than the listed date. 

The editors and proprietors of this paper were A. W. and L. B. 
Yale. In politics they were Republican, although they considered 
themselves “more liberalin . . . [their] views than some,” say- 
ing: “We will always support man in preference to measures, and 


18. Biographical History of Barton County, Kansas (Great Bend Tribune, 1912), p. 61. 
14. Andreas, op. cit., p. 814; First Biennial Report, p. 308. 
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will denounce corruption in any party wherever we see it.” It was 
their aim “to make a good live local paper that . . . [would] 
exercise an influence in bringing settlers to this county,” to help 
develop its resources. 

The paper changed hands several times during the course of its 
existence. In August, 1873, A. W. Yale went into other business. 
This left L. B. Yale sole editor and proprietor. On August 21, 1873, 
the Messenger was closed out for debt and bought by the McPherson 
Publishing Company. On December 13, 1873, it came under the 
control of I. F. Clark and George W. McClintic, operating under the 
firm name of Clark and McClintic. Clark was chief editor.> Just 
when the Messenger folded up is not known. 

The Society has a broken file from December 19, 1872, listed as 
Vol. 1, No. 1, to December 27, 1873. The issues that should contain 
the information of the foreclosure are missing from the file. 


SmitH County 
The Smith County Pioneer, Cedarville, December, 1872. 


The exact date of the first number of the Pioneer is uncertain. 
Andreas and the First Biennial Report said it started in November, 
1872. Apparently this is not true. On January 4, 1873, the Junction 
City Union announced the first issue: 

We have received a copy of No. 1 of the Smith County Pioneer. We have 

heard of Smith county, but it is further out than we are acquainted. The 
Pioneer appreciates its calling, and goes in for local matters. Typographically 
it will barely pass, but then it is an awful ways out. May it grow with the 
country. It claims that Smith county has 2,500 of a population, and growls be- 
cause they have but one mail a week. 
On January 9, 1873, the Beloit Gazette announced that it had re- 
ceived “the first and second numbers of the Smith County Pioneer, 
published at Cedarville. The paper improves as it grows older.” 
On July 4, 1876, the Rev. W. M. Wellman, speaking on the “History 
of Smith County,” said the Pioneer made its appearance in Decem- 
ber, 1872.1¢ 

The question of priority also requires mention. On November 28, 
1872, the Beloit Gazette stated: “We are informed that a paper is 
about to be started at Smith Center, Smith county. We wish the 
enterprise success.” No information has been found to show that the 
paper ever was established. On the contrary, in 1935, L. T. Reese, 
reporting on “Incidents of Early Days in Kansas,” wrote that Levi 


15. First Biennial Report, p. 308; McPherson Messenger, December 18, 1873. 
16. The Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, July 27, 1876, published the address. 
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Morrill from Hiawatha “was the first advocate of a newspaper in 
Smith Center. He set up a little hand press, talked newspaper, had 
no name for one and never made an issue.” !7_ This may explain the 
report in the Gazette. 

Andreas, the First Biennial Report, and the Pioneer of July 27, 
1876, stated that W. D. Jenkins started the Pioneer, that it was 
edited successively by Jenkins, Lew Plummer and Mark J. Kelley 
and that the office was sold to Levi Morrill in 1873, who removed 
it to Smith Center.1* L. T. Reese, writing for the Smith Center 
Review, November 28, 1935, had a different story: 

one Sandy Barron [the father of James Barron, prominent lawyer of 
Colorado Springs] . . . operated a print shop in a dugout near a break on 
the bank of the river or creek near Cedar where he had taken a homestead 
some two or three miles south of the Solomon river at the foot of the bluffs. 

He published the first newspaper in Smith County. It was printed on a 
little disk hand press run by a crank like a corn sheller. This press was bought 
by one, Dr. D. Jenkins, a druggist of Kirwin and was transferred later to Will 
D. Jenkins who brought it to Smith Center and it has been known ever since 
as the Smith County Pioneer. 


The contemporaneous newspapers quoted above failed to give the 
names of the editors and publishers. 

On September 1, 1932, the Pioneer gave an interesting description 
of its inception: 

It was in a partially completed log shanty in the shade of a cottonwood tree 

on the banks of the Solomon river that the first issue of The Smith County 
Pioneer—then known as the Kansas Pioneer—was printed at the government 
designated county seat of Cedarville in 1872. The material and equipment, 
extremely crude as compared to a modern printing office, was carted in by ox 
team from the nearest railroad point some two hundred miles distant. The 
sponsors for the publication were members of the Cedarville Townsite com- 
pany, hardy pioneers to whom visions of future greatness for the embryo city 
took the form of reality. John Johnson, Nod Morrison, Vol Bottomly and Jim 
Johnson were some of the men who entertained those visions. 
The reader will observe further contradictions in these quotations. 
The contemporaneous papers quoted above called the first issue 
Smith County Pioneer and not Kansas Pioneer. Contradictions as 
to type of building here are of minor consequence. 

From the start the Pioneer was a Republican newspaper, fighting 
its battles vigorously and persistently. It is one of the few original 
county papers which still carries on. The Society has a good file of 
it commencing with the issue of January 7, 1876. 


17. Smith County Review, Smith Center, December 5, 1935. 


o oS, fantom, op. cit., p. 909; First Biennial Report, p. 428; Pioneer, Smith Center, July 
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Lincotn County 
The Lincoln County News, Lincoln Center, March 5, 1873. 


The Society has the first issue of this paper. It bears date of 
March 5, 1873, and not 1872, as listed in the First Biennial Report. 
Andreas had the year correct but the day of the month as March 3.'® 
F. H. Barnhart was editor and publisher of the News. William C. 
Buzick joined him on the sixth number, operating under the firm 
name of Buzick & Barnhart. After an existence of a year and a half, 
the News was leased to P. Barker, who changed the name to Lincoln 
County Patriot. 

In the first issue of the News the editor wrote that it would be a 
“home paper, devoted to the interests of Lincoln county and the 
Saline valley.” In politics it would support “the principles of the 
Republican party, endeavoring to treat all questions with candor, 
and its opponents with justice.” It would not be an organ of 
“cliques or rings,” but it would strive to “maintain an honorable 
and manly independence, exposing and condemning wrong, whether 
found in the camp of the enemy or the house of its friends.” 

Lincoln Center, later changed to Lincoln, had been made the 
county seat in the fall of 1872, about six months before the county 
had a newspaper. When the first issue of the News appeared the 
county had a population of about 500 voters and every voter oc- 
cupied 160 acres of the domain. 

The Society has the first thirty-eight numbers of the News, prob- 
ably the only copies in existence, and one copy of the Lincoln 
County Patriot, dated July 15, 1875. 


Rice County 
The Rice County Herald, Atlanta, May, 1873. 


The exact date of the first issue of this paper is unknown. An- 
dreas wrote: 

The Rice County Herald was started at Atlanta April 19, 1872, by a Mr. 
Frazier, and soon after it was sold to the Shinn Brothers. They sold it to 
Smith & Wallace, who soon after moved it to Peace, now Sterling. In 1875 it 
was moved to Hutchinson, Reno county.20 
The First Biennial Report had practically the same information ex- 
cept that it gave only the year, 1872, as the beginning date.”! 
Charles R. Tuttle, in Centennial History of Kansas, published in 

19. First Biennial Report, p. 280; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1421. 


20. Andreas, op. cit., p. 755. 
21. First Biennial Report, p. 383. 
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1876, wrote that The Rice County Herald published at Peace was 
the only newspaper in the county.?? Only one contemporaneous 
newspaper account referring to the first issue of the Herald has been 
found. The Ellsworth Reporter, May 8, 1873, made this statement: 

Rice county has a new paper, the Herald, which we hope will make a living. 
Rice needs the paper and the Herald is full of good tidings to its readers. 

The Reporter failed to mention the place of publication, nor did it 
give the name of the editor and publisher. If the announcement has 
reference to the first appearance of The Rice County Herald in the 
county, which no doubt it does, then the secondary authorities are 
in error. The Society has no copy of this paper. 


PawNEE CouNTY 
The Larned Press, June 10, 1873. 


This paper has been listed as first in the county. Andreas and the 
First Biennial Report stated that the Press was established by W. C. 
Tompkins in 1873, and was Republican in politics.2* A more de- 
tailed and descriptive statement of the first issue was written by 
Mrs. Isabell Worrell Ball, published November 17, 1899. It reads: 


June 10th, 1873, Wm. C. Tompkins published the first issue of the Larned 
Press. It was a three-column folio, the size of its pages was seven by nine 
inches, republican in politics, and had for its motto: “Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its way.” In his salutation the editor says: “It is the most 
westerly paper printed in the state, and is probably the most petite. But small 
as it is, it is larger than its income.” Its subscribers numbered 00,000—all 
dead heads. It was printed on a Washington hand press, and the type-setting 
was done mostly by the editor’s two sons, Fred. M. and Willie F. Tompkins, 
aged eleven and twelve respectively.?4 


No newspaper announcement of the first number has been found. 
However, since Mrs. Ball quoted from the salutation, the date she 
gave, June 10, 1873, should be correct. The Society’s file of this 
paper commences with the issue of October 20, 1876, listed as Vol. 
IV, No. 13. 


22. Tuttle, Charles R., A New Centennial History of the State of Kansas . . . (Law- 
rence, 1876), p. 644. 

28. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1851; First Biennial Report, p. 361. Andreas spelled Tompkins 
with an “h.” 

24. Larned Eagle Optic, November 17, 1899. The title of the article is, ‘History of 
Pawnee County.” 
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CuHavutavuqua County 


Howard County Messenger, Boston, July or August, 1873. 


Chautauqua county was not organized until 1875. The territory 
now included in Elk and Chautauqua counties was Howard county 
in 1874. Sedan, Boston and Peru, the three towns concerned in the 
following discussion, are reported having started newspapers before 
the change in organization. 

The Howard County Messenger of Boston no doubt was the first 
newspaper published in territory now included in Chautauqua 
county. It was published for some time at Howard before its re- 
moval to Boston. In a story Early Days in “Old Boston,” Thos. E. 
Thompson referred to the removal of the Messenger from Howard to 
Boston as having occurred in August, 1873. The paper had been 
taken over by A. B. Hicks and moved to Boston in consideration of 
a small bonus paid by the Boston people. On July 16, 1873, the 
Neosho County Journal, Osage Mission, reported the removal: 
“Boston, Howard county, is going to have a paper. The Howard 
City Messenger has been removed there.” When the first issue was 
published in Boston is not known. However, on September 9, 1873, 
the Topeka Daily Blade quoted the Messenger. 

Wide Awake was a second contender for priority in this county. 
Andreas and the First Biennial Report stated that the first issue was 
published at Sedan “in June, 1874, by Joseph Mount, a mute.” It 
was short-lived, having run only a little over a year when it expired 
in September, 1875.2 Winnie Looby-Severns, in an address deliv- 
ered at Sedan January 30, 1928, said: 

The first newspaper in Peru was established by its owner, a deaf and dumb 
man by the name of Mounts. He came with his little “hand organ” late in 
1872. He called his paper 7’he Wide Awake. His office was in his home, a 
small building or cabin. This structure was badly damaged by a storm, but he 
built over again. When the county seat was lost by Peru, he moved to Sedan. 
About this time Judge Moore and sons Elliott and Fletcher came to Peru. 

{Mount finally sold to Moore.] 27 
The Society has one issue of this paper, dated July 10, 1875, and 
listed as Vol. I, No. 49. It is dated at Sedan, with Joseph Mount & 
Co. as publishers. If published regularly the first number should 
have appeared August 7, 1874. If allowance is made for removing 
the plant from Peru to Sedan, the first number probably was issued 


25. Thompson, Thos. E., Early Days in “Old Boston” (September 26, 1924), p. 3.— 
Library of Kansas State Historical Society. 


26. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1217; First Biennial Report, p. 134. 
27. Looby-Severns, Winnie, Early History of Peru, Chautauqua County, Kansas, p. 11. 
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in June or July, 1874, which would still disqualify it for first place 
in the county. 

The Chautauqua Journal is a third contender for priority. D. W. 
Wilder’s Annals of Kansas under date of December, 1873, reads: 
“Kelly and Turner issued the Chautauqua Journal in Sedan.” This 
paper was first published at Elk Falls as the Elk Falls Journal and 
the removal to Sedan did not take place until 1875 or 1876. Febru- 
ary 12, 1875, the Wilson County Citizen still quoted the Elk Falls 
Journal. On this subject Andreas wrote: 

The Chautauqua Journal was brought here from Elk Falls, where it had been 
established in 1873 by Ward & Pyle, who sold out in December of that year, 
to Kelly and Turner. After nearly three years, the removal to Sedan was 
made, where the firm continued the publication of the paper until January, 
1879. [In another place Andreas wrote that the Elk Falls Journal was removed 
to Sedan in 1875.] 28 

The Society does not have the first numbers of these three papers, 
and a search through contemporaneous newspapers has failed to re- 
veal announcements of their first publications. The information 
available, however, points to the conclusion that the Howard County 
Messenger of Boston was the first newspaper published in Chautau- 
qua county. 


PuHILLips County 
The Kirwin Chief, about August 2, 1873. 


The Chief has been accepted as first in this county. W. D. Jenkins 
was the editor and proprietor. The First Biennial Report said the 
paper “was established in August, 1873, by W. D. Jenkins, under the 
direction of the Kirwin Town Company.” Andreas wrote it was 
the “oldest paper in northwestern Kansas . . . established in 
August, 1872. . . .”?® Andreas was mistaken in the year. The 
Society has an early issue of the Chief dated June 27, 1874, listed 
as Vol. I, No. 48. If published regularly the first number should 
have appeared August 2, 1873. The Junction City Union announced 
it August 16, 1873: 

The Chief is the name of a creditable newspaper venture at Kirwin, Phillips 
county. W. D. Jenkins is the editor. 

The Phillips County Post, of Phillipsburg, published a souvenir 
edition July 12, 1906, from which we quote the early history of the 
paper: 


28. Andreas, op. cit., pp. 1217, 1219. 
29. First Biennial Report, p. 365; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1514. 
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The Kirwin Chief (the first paper in the county), was established in August, 
1873, by W. D. Jenkins. He sold the paper to Capt. A. A. Thomas in the 
winter of 1874. In the fall of 1876, it was purchased by A. G. McBride and 
removed to Phillipsburg; after six months it was again moved to Kirwin, and 
July 13, 1881, was sold to the Kirwin Chief Steam Printing Co., with Rev. 
G. W. Wood, as editor. Tom G. Nicklin took charge Nov. 30, ’81, A. L. 
Topliff January 5, 1882, and T. J. Pickett July 20, 1882. 


The Society’s regular file of the Chief starts June 8, 1876. 


Epwarps County 
Kinsley Reporter, September, 1873. 


The First Biennial Report and Andreas agree that the Kinsley 
Reporter made its appearance September 16, 1873, that it started 
as a monthly publication, changed to a fortnightly or semiweekly, 
and in 1875, to a weekly publication.*®° The Topeka Daily Blade 
announced the first issue of the Reporter October 6, 1873, saying: 
“The first number of the Kinsley Reporter, published at Peter city, 
by Mrs. C. C. McGinnis, has made its appearance.” It failed to 
comment on the nature of the publication. In the issues of March 
14 and 28, 1878, the Edwards County Leader, of Kinsley, published 
a history of the county in which the author, J. A. Walker, listed Mrs. 
A. L. McGinnis publisher of the Reporter. In part it reads: 

In September, 1873, Mrs. A. L. McGinnis, sister to Mrs. W. F. Blanchard 
and F. C. Blanchard, issued the first number of the Kinsley Reporter, a spicey 
little newspaper which she continued to publish until it was merged into the 
Edwards County Leader, W. T. Bruer purchasing her press and type in 
January, 1877. 

Andreas and the First Biennial Report failed to mention the editor 
and publisher, however the state census records of Kinsley township, 
Edwards county for 1875, listed A. L. McGinnis, female, age 42, 
printer, but did not mention C. C. McGinnis. With A. L. was listed 
M. V. McGinnis, female, age 16. It is possible and probable that 
Mrs, C. C. and A. L. McGinnis refer to the same person, one re- 
ferring to her initials, and the other, to her husband’s. 

The Society has four issues of the Reporter, the first bears the date 
of September 21, 1876, listed as Vol. III, No, 45. 


30. First Biennial Report, p. 200; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1367. 
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Forp County 
Dodge City Messenger, February 26, 1874. 


The grasshopper scourge followed closely on the heels of the Mes- 
senger, and no doubt helped force its suspension in 1875. A. W. 
Moore was editor and publisher. In the salutatory he wrote: 

Here we are. How do you like us? We dislike a long Salutatory with more 
words than sense—promising great things which cannot be fulfilled—(as is too 
often the case with editors in Kansas)—but we merely say that we are here, 
in Dodge City, Ford County, State of Kansas, for the purpose of publishing 
a newspaper, earning and receiving our “chuck,” and doing what we can to- 
wards promoting the interests of said county. The Messenger is an Indepen- 
dent—or Neutral, paper—reserving the right, however, to criticise the actions 
of our public servants both in high and low places—to denounce public robbery 
and wholesale stealing—and speaking a good word for those who merit it. . . 


In another place he told about the conditions in that western town: 


Dodge City, where we have cast anchor, contains a population of about three 
hundred souls. The city has gained an unenviable name, far and near—but 
now, instead of those terrible scenes that we read of, being re-enacted, quietude 
reigns supreme. The desperadoes have all taken their departure, leaving the 
peace-loving citizens in possession. 

There are some sixteen business houses in the city—all of which are doing 
a very fair business, so far as we can learn. . . . The shops around are do- 
ing a good business—and the saloons are kept in good shape, and very orderly, 
by gentlemen who fully understand their business. ; 

A. W. Moore went to Dodge City from Holton, where in 1867 he 
had established the Jackson County News, a Republican seven- 
column paper.*! He removed his material to Dodge City to estab- 
lish the Messenger, a four-page, six-column paper. The Society has 
two issues, Vol. I, No. 1, dated February 26, 1874, and the issue of 
June 25, 1874. 


Rusu County 

The Walnut Valley Standard, Rush Center, December 24, 1874. 

This was the first newspaper published and printed in Rush 
county. William P. Tomlinson, a Republican, was the editor and 
proprietor. The Society has two copies of The Walnut Valley 
Standard published in this decade. The first is dated December 24, 
1874, but it carries no volume and number. It was printed on a 
single sheet with four columns to the page. The editor wrote: 


This first assay at printing in Rush county which we think will be ap- 
preciated by all interested in the welfare of the county, is purely an individual 


81. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1560; First Biennial Report, p. 238. 
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enterprise involving not a cent of expense to the county. A large edition has 
been worked off which we present to all with the compliments of the season. 


Doubtless the editor regarded this issue as Vol. I, No. 1, even though 
he failed to label it. Moreover, he wrote that it-was the “first assay 
at printing in Rush county.” There is no information to show that 
it had a rival for priority. 

Apparently the paper was not published regularly, as the next 
issue in the Society’s file is Vol. I, No. 26, dated December 13, 1876 
—nearly two years after the first number was published. According 
to the First Biennial Report the Standard was removed to La Crosse 
in the spring of 1877, and then to Ellis, Ellis county. The Society 
also has two copies of the Standard published at Ellis. 

Tomlinson was a native of Pennsylvania. In the fall of 1857 he 
was sent to Kansas by the New York Tribune as its correspondent, 
and in 1859 wrote a book on the territorial troubles, entitled, Kansas 
in Eighteen Fifty-eight. In the spring of 1871 he moved to Kansas, 
locating first at Council Grove, then at Rush Center. He was the 
first representative sent to the state legislature from Rush county. 
In later years he worked for the Topeka Commonwealth, was as- 
sociated with Charles K. Holliday in the publication of the Kansas 
Democrat, and later published a paper known as the Democrat. He 
died at Topeka June 13, 1901.*? 


Rooks County 
The Stockton News, January 6, 1876. 


The News was established at Stockton by J. W. Newell in Jan- 
uary, 1876. It was Republican in politics. Newell purchased the 
press and material of the Lincoln County Patriot, removed it to 
Stockton in November, 1875, and issued the first number January 
6, 1876.8 The Society has Vol. I, No. 15, of the News, dated April 
20, 1876. If published regularly the first number should be dated 
January 13, 1876. However, the Osborne County Farmer, of Os- 
borne, announced it January 14: 


The Stockton News has made its appearance. It is a neat, well edited six 
column sheet, is a credit to Mr. Newell the publisher, and will be an honor to 
the people of Rooks county if they support it handsomely. 


This indicates that the first issue may have appeared January 6, 
1876. 


82. La Crosse Chieftain, January 2, 1930. 

88. Stockton News, July 19, 1882; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1611; Risely, Mrs. Jerry Burr, 
ha a History of Rooks County, Kansas,” p. 9.—MS. in library of the Kansas State Historical 
iety. 
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The News continued publication until September 30, 1909. Dur- 
ing the period of May, 1881, to April, 1882, it was published at 
Plainville. With the issue of March 28, 1883, it changed its name to 
The Western News, having earlier dropped Stockton from its title. 
The Society has a good file of this paper. 


Norton County 
The Norton County Bee, Norton, January 1, 1877. 


The grasshopper scourge of 1874, the panic of 1875, and the sub- 
sequent depression period, no doubt greatly retarded the westward 
march of the Kansas frontier newspaper men. In 1872-1873, thirteen 
new counties established newspapers, whereas during the next three 
years there were only three: Ford and Rush in 1874 (although the 
Dodge City Messenger came in before the grasshopper invasion), 
none in 1875, and one in 1876. 

Andreas and the First Biennial Report gave the date of the first 
issue of The Norton County Bee as January 1, 1877, listing Harmer 
and Baker as the proprietors. The First Biennial Report added Nat. 
L. Baker, editor.*4 J.C. Swayze announced the initial number in 
the Topeka Daily Blade, January 10, 1877: 

The Norton County Bee is a new newspaper published at Norton in this 
State, by Harmer & Hugill. It is exceedingly country in appearance, but we 
suppose that is accounted for by the fact that it is exceeding[ly] far out in the 
country. It claims to be “intensely local” also. It has a worm fence around 
each page, which leads us to infer that it is opposed to the herd law. May it 
have better luck than the Locomotive. 

The Society has only one issue of the Bee, dated May 7, 1877, 
listed as Vol. I, No. 19, which places the first number January 1, 
1877. However, it gave A. F. Harmer as editor and publisher. No 
doubt the initial number was published by Harmer & Hugill as an- 
nounced in the Blade. According to Andreas the office of the Bee 
was removed to Leota, Norton county, in November, 1877; after 
a few months it was returned to Norton, and soon discontinued.*® 


Starrorp County 
The Stafford Citizen, November 30, 1877. 


The first issue of the Citizen appeared November 30, 1877. It 
was printed at Sterling. Theo. L. Kerr was the editor and proprietor. 
Throughout its brief existence the editor boosted Pratt county. It 
lived and died before Stafford county was organized. With the 


34. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1063; First Biennial Report, p. 344. 
35. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1063. 
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organization of the county in 1879, Stafford city was included in this 
county, and the Citizen was honored as Stafford county’s first news- 


paper. 
The editor did not commit himself politically. In “Our Bow” 
he wrote: 


In general politics we do not propose to take much of a hand at present, 
but when occasion shall arise, we expect to be found on the side of honesty 
and good government. In local politics, the Citizen will use its best en- 
deavors to assist in the selection of honest, capable men to office and will then 
watch them to see that they do their duty faithfully. 

But we consider it our chief mission at present to talk up the country and 
get it filled with settlers. 

More interesting than “Our Bow” was “Our Adieu,” which fol- 
lowed in Vol. I, No. 31, dated June 28, 1878. It reads, in part: 

For thirty-one weeks we have been amusing ourselves at journalism; during 
which time we have acted in the capacity of editor, reporter, business manager, 
bookkeeper, compositor, proof-reader, pressman and devil; and must confess 
that it is a little the liveliest amusement we ever engaged in. On account of 
our limited financial resources we were obliged to do our printing at Sterling, 
which being thirty-three or four miles from our town of publication prevented 
us from making a flying visit to the beautiful little city we have had so much 
to say about, oftener than once in three or four weeks. During the last thirty- 
one weeks, however, our bump of imagination has increased to such an 
enormous size that we feel perfectly competent to write all the local news 
notwithstanding the many miles of prairie that hides from our view our country 
and people. 

Kerr had but two reasons for dropping the newspaper business. 
The most important was, he could not make it pay; the second, 
which he considered a direct consequence of the first, his declining 
health. He therefore sold his subscription list and good will to E. B. 
Cowgill of Rice county who promised to publish the Stafford news 
in his paper. The Society has all thirty-one issues of the Citizen. 


BarBer County 
Barbour County Mail, Medicine Lodge, May 21, 1878. 


The Society has an incomplete file of this paper, including Vol. I, 
No. 1, dated May 21, 1878.8 M. J. Cochran was the editor and pub- 
lisher. The paper was Republican in politics. In the “Salutatory” 
the editor wrote: 

We will say that while we have political views of our own and those of a 


radical nature, we do not think the growth of the county would be in any way 
materially aided by their advocacy. The only politics needed, in our judg- 


36. Andreas and the First Biennial Report gave the date of the first issue as May 20 and 
May 28, respectively. See Andreas, op. cit., p. 1523, and First Biennial Report, p. 110. 
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ment, in a new county, is economy in county management, and the selection 
of pure, noble-minded and honest men to fill the places of trust and profit, 
keeping an eye single to the advancement and substantial development of 
your county. 

Not many politicians would admit as much. 

Cochran published the last issue of the Mail March 6, 1879. On 
the editorial page he wrote that his interest in, and management of 
the Mail ceased. In the first issue of the Medicine Lodge Cresset, 
published March 20, 1879, the editors and proprietors, J. W. McNeal 
and E. W. Iliff, wrote that they had purchased the Mail on the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The terms on which we purchased the Mail were that we were to continue 
all paid up subscriptions until their time expires. Those who are in ar[rJears 
we are to collect arrearages. . . . 

The Cresset therefore replaced the Mail. The issue of May 22, 
1879, announced Iliff’s withdrawal and replacement by T. A. Mc- 
Neal, now of Topeka. The McNeals were brothers. The Cresset 
continued its publication until August 30, 1917, when it consolidated 
with The Barber County Index, of Medicine Lodge. Under this 
name the paper is still published. Cloyce M. and C. W. Hamilton 
are the present editors and publishers. 


KINGMAN CoUNTY 
Kingman Mercury, June 14, 1878. 


Andreas was correct in saying: “The Mercury was the first news- 
paper published in Kingman county. It was established by J. C. 
Martin [formerly connected with the Chase County Courant, of 
Cottonwood Falls], the first issue bearing date June 14, 1878.” * 
The Society has a good file of the Mercury, including Vol. I, No. 1. 

In the salutatory Martin wrote that he intended to devote his time 
to help make Kingman county “the equal of any in the State.” He 
abhorred “long-winded salutatories and promises” never intended to 
be fulfilled, and closed with the quotation: 

Here’s freedom to him that would read, 

Here’s freedom to him that would write! 

There’s none ever feared that the truth should be heard 
But they whom the truth would indict. 

The Mercury started as a five-column folio. On June 13, 1879, 
Martin increased it to a seven-column, four-page paper. On August 
19, 1880, the paper changed hands, Martin sold to A. E. Saxey, who 


37. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1526. 
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changed the name to the Kingman Blade. Saxey continued the 
Blade till December 23, 1880, when he disposed of his interests to 
P. J. Conklin, editor and publisher of the Kingman County Citizen, 
of Kingman, who discontinued the Blade. 


Gray County 
The Cimarron Pioneer, July 2, 1878. 


The first journalistic venture in Foote, now Gray county, was the 
Cimarron Pioneer. The paper was edited and published by Joseph 
E. Morcombe, formerly a correspondent of the Kinsley Graphic, and 
printed by the Dodge City Times. The Optic gave the date of the 
first issue as July 2, 1878.88 On June 25, 1878, the Ford County 
Globe, of Dodge City, published a news item by “Dick” of Cimarron 
which told of the prospective newspaper venture: 

We are to have a newspaper here soon, we understand. The first issue will 
come out Saturday, June 29. We wish it much success, and as we have an 
enterprising editor, we think it cannot be otherwise. We understand it is to 
be called The Pioneer. 

On July 6, 1878, the Dodge City Times announced the first issue: 


The first number of the Cimarron Pioneer was issued last Tuesday [July 2]. 
It is edited and conducted by Jos. E. Morcombe, a young man of fine ability, 
and who gives promise of much usefulness. He is a fine writer and will adapt 
himself to the newspaper profession. The Pioneer is a credit to the growing 
town of Cimarron. We wish it unbounded success. 


Three days later, July 9, the Globe announced the first issue: 


The Cimarron Pioneer came to hand on Friday. Progress is to-day the 
touchstone of success and we feel that the publishing of the Pioneer is progres- 
sive enough for the most enthusiastic and consequently deserving of success. 
We welcome it to our table. 


The Kinsley Graphic announced the Pioneer July 13: 

The Cimarron Pioneer is the latest journalistic venture outside of Kinsley. 
Jos. E. Marcombe, late correspondent of the Graphic, editor. The Pioneer is 
indeed an oasis in the desert, and we wish it abundant success.3® 
According to the Dodge City Times the first issue of this paper ap- 
peared July 2. The Society has no copy of the Pioneer. 

The New West, Cimarron, was the second newspaper in the 
county. It was first published March 22, 1879, and was printed at 
Larned. The Society has a good file of it. 


88. The Optic, Cimarron, July 18, 1879. 
89. The Optic spelled the editor’s name, Morcomb.—See ibid. 
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Pratr County 
Pratt County Press, Iluka, August 15, 1878. 


Andreas listed the Press as the first newspaper in Pratt county. 
It had no rival for priority. The first number no doubt appeared 
August 15, 1878. The earliest number in the Society’s file is Vol. I, 
No. 3, dated August 29, 1878. If regularly issued the first number 
should be dated August 15. On August 22, the Weekly Bulletin, 
Sterling, announced the Iuka paper as follows: 

We have received Vol. 1, No. 1, of the weekly Pratt County Press published 
at Iuka, by [J. B.] King and [M. C.] Davis. The Press is a handsomely 
printed, spicily edited seven column folio. The proprietors say they know 
how to get up a county paper, and from the contents of the initial number we 
judge their words to be no vain boast. 

The initial number was highly complimented by other Kansas 
papers. The Pawnee County Herald, of Larned, stated: “The paper 
is a very good looking seven column sheet, unusually well gotten up 
for a ‘backwoods’ paper.” The Hutchinson Herald spoke of King 
and Davis as “both practical printers and experienced publishers. 
Their paper, the Press, is a credit to the locality.” The Kansas 
City (Mo.) Daily Journal, said the Press was “exceptionally well 
gotten up. . . . Iuka is sixty miles from a railroad station, but 
the pluck and energy displayed by Messrs. King and Davis is what 
makes success certain.” The Daily Democrat, Pueblo, Colo., listed 


the paper as “ ‘independent’ in politics.” * 


Harper County 
Anthony Journal, August 22, 1878. 


Jasper S. Soule established the Journal in Anthony, August 22, 
1878. It was the official and only paper in the county,* started as 
a five-column folio. Before a year elapsed, however, another column 
had been added. Soule started the project to earn a living for 
himself and family. He proposed to make the Journal a “free, fear- 
less and independent” publication. Anthony was selected because 
he regarded Harper “the ‘banner’ county of the ‘Great Southwest,’ ” 
and the townsite attracted him. At the time of the first issue 
Anthony was four months old. 

Soule had learned the printers’ trade in the office of the Walnut 
Valley Times, El Dorado, under the eagle eye of T. B. Murdock. It 


40. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1268. 


41. Pratt County Press, Iuka, September 5, 1878. The comments were given under the 
caption: ‘As Others See Us.” 


42. Anthony Journal, September 5, 1878. 
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is of interest, therefore, to read what the master workman had to 
say about the product of his former apprentice. On August 30, 1878, 
Murdock wrote in the Times: 

We have received the first number of the Anthony, Harper county Journal, 
J. 8. Soule editor and proprietor. Jasper learned the printing trade in the 
Times office and we can therefore claim him as one of our boys. His paper is 
a neat and well filled sheet and is a credit to the publisher as well as to the 
county in which it is printed, and if the people of that county don’t give the 
Journal a handsome support they deserve to be without a newspaper at all. 
We hope to see Jasper make a success of it in his new venture. 


Soule sold the Journal to C. W. Greene April 26, 1879.4* The 
Society has a good file of the Journal, including Vol. I, No. 1. 


HopceMan County 
Hodgeman Agitator, Hodgeman Center, March 1, 1879. 


W. W. Wheeland was editor and publisher of the Agitator, the first 
newspaper in the county, published and printed at Hodgeman Cen- 
ter. Andreas wrote that Wheeland was both editor and county 
clerk.44 When the governor organized Hodgeman county, March 29, 
1879, he appointed Wheeland a temporary county clerk. However, 
this was nearly five weeks after the paper was established.* 

In the “salutatory,” Wheeland informed his constituents that his 
subsistence was wholly dependent upon the subscription list and if 
they wanted a paper they had better codperate. He admitted hav- 
ing come to Hodgeman Center to help make it the county seat (in 
which he failed). The paper was definitely political, the editor con- 
ceded that he was “an uncompromising Republican.” 

The Agitator was a neat five-column folio, and was favorably re- 
ceived by Kansas newspaper men.** The editor of the Ford County 
Globe announced the first issue in frontier language: 

Hodgeman county has a paper, not published on a buffalo chip, but a real, 
live newspaper, called the Agitator. We trust it will not wither and fade away 
from premature birth.47 
The paper issued forty-five numbers, then discontinued. Andreas 
wrote: “The last number of the Agitator was issued January 10, 

43. Ibid., May 2, 1879. 

44. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1608. 

45. Hodgeman Agitator, April 5, 1879. 

46. Ibid., March 15, 1879. 


47. Ford County Globe, Dodge City, March 4, 1879. 
48. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1608. 
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1880, and with its demise, its editor went out of the office.” ** The 
Society has a good file of the paper. 

Two other newspapers were established in the county during the 
year 1879: The Republican, Fordham, which appeared April 9, 
1879, and the Buckner Independent. The Society’s file of The Re- 
publican starts with Vol. I, No. 1, and of the Buckner Independent 
with Vol. I, No. 3, dated November 7, 1879. 


Treco CouNTY 
Wa-Keeney Weekly World, March 8, 1879. 


The first newspaper established in this county was the Wa-Keeney 
Weekly World, with W. S. Tilton as editor and publisher. The first 
number appeared March 8, 1879. The Society’s file starts with the 
second number, dated March 15, 1879. The World, started as a six- 
column paper, was enlarged to seven columns August 9, 1879, and 
was further enlarged to eight columns, October 29, 1881. It was 
folio in form, and Republican in politics. The Society has a good 
file of the Weekly World, changed March 21, 1885, to the Western 
Kansas World. 

The paper was favorably received. The editor of the Smith 
County Kansas Pioneer, of Smith Centre, described it as “a neat, 
newsy little six-column paper, and bears the ‘imprint’ of marked 
ability.” * 

The Society also has a good file of the Wa-Keeney Kansas Leader, 
the second paper established in this county. The first number was 
dated August 6, 1879, and was published by H. P. Stultz. 


Finney County 
The Garden City Paper, April 3, 1879. 


The Paper no doubt was the first newspaper published in the 
territory now Finney, then Sequoyah county. Kirk Himrod and 
Amos “Bonaparte” Baim were the editors and publishers. They 
made no political claim. The first number appeared April 3, 1879, 
as a lengthy five-column folio, thereafter it was published as a four- 
column, eight-page paper. 

The salutatory was very brief, but pointed: “Here we are. 
Shake!” To which D. R. Anthony of the Leavenworth Times re- 
plied: “Dr. Brown suggests that his ague pills are good for anything 


49. Wa-Keeney Weekly World, March 29, 1879. 
50. Garden City Paper, April 24, 1879. 
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of that kind.” ®® The editor of The Weekly Bulletin, of Sterling, 
commented on this prospective newspaper venture: 


Garden City is to have a newspaper. It will be a five column folio, Himrod 
and Baim, both long legged printers, will be the publishers. Kirk Himrod, the 
senior member of the firm, is well known to the people of this section. Amos 
Baim, better known as “Bonaparte,” has been employed in the job department 
of the Bulletin for a long time. Both of the boys are first-class printers and 
we wish them success in their enterprise, but fear they will have to skirmish 
right briskly tc make a living the first year or so.51 

The Ford County Globe carried the following description of the 
first number: 

Westward the newspaper takes its way. It seems that the first thing neces- 
sary to build up a new town or county is a newspaper. The newest and most 
suburban now on record is the Garden City Paper, published at Garden City, 
Sequoyah county, over a hundred miles west of Dodge. It is a very neat little 
five-column paper, very interesting to home-seekers, published by Himrod and 
Baim. Himrod we know to be on the square in every respect. The paper is 
very ably and sensibly edited, and the people of Sequoyah should be proud of 
it.52 

The editors of the Paper commented on the large size of their 
county, saying, if it were five miles wider it would be exactly the 
size of the state of Rhode Island. The dimensions of Sequoyah ex- 
tended 24 miles east and west and 36 miles north and south, com- 
prising 864 square miles. The Society has a complete file of this 
paper. Numbers two and three were not published because the 
publisher had to move and lacked the necessary paper.®* 

51. The Weekly Bulletin, Sterling, March 27, 1879. 


52. Ford County Globe, Dodge City, April 8, 1879. 
58. Garden City Paper, April 24, 1879. 


(To Be Concluded in the November Quarterly) 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
STEAMBOATING ON THE Missouri IN 1842 
From the Daily Missouri Republican, Saint Louis, May 28, 1842. 


The steamer Edna, Capt. Martin, arrived here on Sunday evening, from 
Weston, Missouri river, having on board 931 sacks of wheat, 95 barrels of do, 
48 hogsheads of tobacco, 169 coils of rope, 228 bales of hemp, 20 barrels hemp 
seed, &c. &c., and 28 deck and 36 cabin passengers. 

The following memoranda may be interesting, as giving some idea of a trip 
500 miles down the Missouri. 

Weston is above Ft. Leavenworth, and, with the exception of the beginning 
of a settlement called Iatan, it is the westernmost town of the state. It con- 
tains at present about 400 inhabitants, and has been settled about three years, 
on public land never yet brought into market for sale. It is situated in the 
elbow of a bend of the river, on the north bank, between two rocky bluffs; 
has amongst others, several good looking frame buildings, and is probably as 
busy a place for its size, as any in the country. No soil can, in any part of 
the world, be richer than that of Platte county, in which it is situated. The 
county is well settled, and this whole country is settled up to the western line 
of the state, and even to the western line of Iowa territory north. Wheat, 
hemp, tobacco and corn thrive well here, and extensive preparations are mak- 
ing for a large crop of hemp next season, in all this section. The drought of 
the current year, which has continued the whole season, until last week, has 
materially retarded the growth of the wheat and hemp. Opposite Weston 
dwell the Kickapoo Indians, in a country as attractive as any yet settled by 
civilized man. Immediately above Weston, in the river, you observe bristling 
up almost a forest of snags, apparently obstructing steamboat navigation. Yet 
boats ascend nearly 2,000 miles above! 

The boat left Weston, Tuesday, 17, 4 o’clock, P.M. Stopped at Fort 
Leavenworth, the most beautiful spot on the banks of the Missouri. It is 
protected from the encroachments of this turbulent river by a natural wall of 
limestone, and occupies an eminence visible for several miles on the west and 
east. There is but one company of soldiers there at present, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Swords. 

Below the cantonment, observed upon the bank, several Indians of the 
Stockbridge tribe, originally from the western part of Massachusetts. They 
dwell just below the cantonment, on lands said to belong to the Delawares, 
and have the reputation of being a religious and orderly people. Their claims 
are now before a committee of congress. 

Passed two “Mackinaw boats” loaded with peltries, followed by a canoe 
filled with half naked Indians from the mountains. 

Wednesday, 18th—Owing to the numberless snags and sandbars in the river, 
the boats do not deem it prudent to run in the night, therefore “hauled up” 
for the night at Independence, upper landing. During a powerful shower of 
rain which overtook us in the morning at Liberty, an Indian of the Pottawat- 
tamie tribe came on board, and broke down the front door of the social hall. 
shivering it to atoms. He was knocked down forthwith in return, and carried 
out on shore, stunned, but not killed. 


(324) 
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WHEN TaBLEs REALLY “GROANED” 


From the Fort Scott Monitor, November 20, 1867, and Memoirs 
and Recollections of C. W. Goodlander of the Early Days of Fort 
Scott (Fort Scott, 1900), pp. 111-113. 


The dance and supper given by the “Pioneers of '57,” last Thursday eve- 
ning, was the gayest party held in Fort Scott for a long while. It was a re- 
union of the old advance guard of civilization and settlement, coupled with a 
general invitation to all who wished to join them in the festivities of the 
occasion, and was gotten up “on the spur of the moment,” yet a very large 
and enthusiastic crowd assembled to enjoy the dance; and more than that, 
to partake of the boasted “game supper,” which, to say the least, was a 
sumptuous one, out-rivaling, as their bill of fare shows, any first-class hotel 
on the continent. The supper was prepared at the Wilder House, under the 
supervision of Chas. Dimon, Esq., the proprietor, and was perfection itself. 
Most of the wild game was killed by a party of hunters composed principally 
of the settlers or pioneers of 57. The following is the bill of fare as “dished 
up” at the Wilder House: 


PIONEER SUPPER. 


Wilder House. 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Nov. 14, 1867. 


BILL OF FARE. 
Twelve O’clock Supper. 


Soup. 
Oyster. Colbert. 
FisH. 
Baked Black Bass. Broiled Red-horse. 
RELIEVE. 


Broiled Leg of Mutton, Caper sauce; 
Wild Turkey, Braised, with Oysters; 
Ham, Champagne sauce; Broiled Prairie 
Chicken, Parsley sauce; Rib of Antelope, 
a la Regeance; Buffalo Tongue. 


Cotp ORNAMENTAL DISHES. 


Chaudfroid of Faisant, a la Parisienne. 
Pattress de foie Gras, with jelly. 
Bastion of Rabbits, a la Shiloh. 

Bear Tongue, a la Carlotta. 

Boned Turkey, decorated with jelly. 

Boned Partridge, a la Pawnee. 
Brandt, ornamented with jelly. 
Sunfish au Beurre, de Montpelier. 
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ENTRIES. 


Rissoles of Jack Snipe, a la Pompadour. 
Fillet of Curlew, a la Rouenaise. 
Civit of Venison, with Port wine. 
Fillet of Wild Goose, a la Marmaton. 
Fillet of Teal Duck, a la Drywood. 
Fillet of Plover, a la Prairie. 
White Crane Salad, a |’Osage. 
Woodcock Fricasee, a la Wolverine. 
Noix of Fawn, a la Balltown. 
Coon Chops, a la Marais des Cygnes. 
Sweet-bread, a la Toulouse. 


Roasts. 


Beef, Wild Turkey, Killdeer, 
Buffalo, Saddle Venison, Gray Squirrel, 
Gray Duck, Fox Squirrel, Sage Hen, 
Goose, Wood Duck, Crane, 
Mallard, Red-head Duck, Black Bear, 
Brandt, Canvas-back Duck, Gray Duck, 

Opossum, with Persimmon Jelly, 

Butter-ball Duck. 


Pastry. 


Persimmon Pyramid, Cocoanut Pyramid, 
American Dessert, Cantelope rum sauce, 
Mince Pie, Strawberry Ice Cream, 
Dewberry Jelly, Champagne Jelly, 
Pumpkin Pie, Pretzels, 
Paw-Paw Pie, Horn of Plenty. 


DESSERT. 


Wild Fox Grapes, 
Black Walnuts, 
Hazel Nuts, 
Butter Nuts, 
Bush Cherries, 
Paw Paws, 
Pecans, 
Apples, 
Coffee. 


Wine List. 


Champagne. 
Robinson & Co.’s Dry Verzenay. 
J. Sattler & Co.’s Green Seal Imperial. 
C. H. Haynes’ Royal Rose. 
Van Fossen Bros.’ Gold Seal. 
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Linn & Stadden’s Sillery Mouseaux. 
A. McDonald & Bro’s. Monopale. 
J.8. Redfield & Co.’s Dry Sillery. 
Dr. J. H. Couch’s Verzenay. 

Dr. B. F. Hepler’s Cabinet. 

J. 8. Redfield & Co.’s Imperial. 


Claret. 


Table, Medoc, Floirac, (D. Marie & Freres and 
Brandenburg, Freres), St. Julien, Chateau, 

Leoville, (first quality) Chateau Margux, Cha- 
teau Yquem, Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Griscoms. 


California Wine. 
Angelica, Los Angelos Vintage. 
California Port, Muscatel and Hock. 


Kansas Wine. 


Southern Kansas Wine Co. 


Imperial, W. T. Campbell’s Vintage. 
Sparkling Catawba, Spring River Vineyard. 
H. B. Hart’s Seedling “Bergunday.” 
Still Catawba, (very still, no noise). 


Ale and Porter. 


Hack’s Imported (Leavenworth) Ale. 
Newberry’s London Porter. 


Another notable Kansas menu was prepared for the state legisla- 
ture in Topeka on January 22, 1872, when Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia was honored with a banquet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The 
duke, third surviving son of Alexander II, czar of Russia, was tour- 
ing the United States by special train. He went west from Omaha 
on a buffalo-hunting trip, and visited Denver before returning east 
over the Kansas Pacific (now the Union Pacific) via Topeka. The 
official party included: Vice Admiral Possiet, Lieutenants Karl 
Tudor and Stordegraff of the Russian Imperial navy; W. T. Machin, 
chancellor of state; Count Olsenfieff; —-— Bodisco, consul gen- 
eral of Russia to the United States, and — — Shuveloff, secre- 
tary of the legation. On the Plains the United States was repre- 
sented by Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Gen. George A. Custer, Col. M. V. 
Sheridan, and Col. George A. Forsyth. After visiting the legislature, 
then in session, the duke returned to the hotel for the dinner. This 
is the “Bill of Fare” as printed in The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, 
January 23, 1872: 
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BILL OF FARE. 


Soup. 
Oyster, a la Possiet, Chicken, with Rice. 


Fisx. 
Boiled White Fish, a la Maitre d’Hotel. 


Boren. 


Pressed Corned Beef, Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce, 
Chicken, Egg Sauce, Ham, Pickled Pork, Tongue. 


CoLp. 


Corn Beef, Pork, Chicken Salad, Ham, Lobster Salad, 
Calf’s Tongue. 


RELISHES. 


Chow-chow, Pickled Lilly, Mixed Pickles, Cauliflower, 
Gherkins, Club Sauce, Worcestershire Sauce, 
Pickled Oysters, Celery, Cheese. 


GAME. 


Buffalo, Rabbit, Venison, Moose, Squirrel, Elk, Bear, Quail, 
Duck, Turkey, Prairie Chicken, Antelope. 


ENTRIES. 


Chicken Wings, Fricassed, 
Queen Fritters, a la Princess, 
Pigs Feet, Breaded, 
Scalloped Oysters, a la Stanton, 
Quail on Toast, 
Rabbits, a la Chasseur, 
Tenderloin of Beef, a la Royal, 
Oyster Patties, a la Rhine, 
Macaroni, aux Graton, 
Rice Croquettes, with Jelly, 
Prince Albert Pancakes, with Quince Jelly, 
Platons [?] of Chicken Liver, a la Bonaparte, 
Haricot of Mutton, a la Bourgoise, 
Squirrel, Crumbled and Fried, 
Deviled Ham, a la Italienne. 


Roast. 


Turkey, Cranberry Sauce, Leg of Mutton, 
Mallard Duck, a la Mateloite, Ribs of Beef, 


Chicken, Oyster Dressing, Buffalo, Brown Sauce, 


Ham, Champagne Sauce, Antelope, Grape Jelly, 
Elk, Currant Jelly. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Boiled Potatoes, Green Peas, String Beans, 
Parsnips, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, Hominy, 
Mashed Potatoes, Brown Potatoes, Cabbage, 
Mashed Turnips, Succotash, Corn. 


Pastry AND PuppIN@. 


Plum Pie, Strawberry Pie, Mince Pie, Peach Pie, 
Pound Cake Pudding, Cranberry Tarts, Fruit Cake, Ornamented, 
Cranberry Pie, Gold Cake, Jelly Roll, Pound Cake, 
Iced and Ornamented, 
Drop Kisses, Cocoanut Tops, 
Rose Jelly Cake, Lady Fingers, Silver Cake, 
Marble Cake, Leopard Cake. 


Dessert. 


Vanilla Ice Cream, Almonds, Oranges, Pecans, 
Apples, Wine Jelly, Crab Apple Jelly, Brandy Jelly, 
Quince Jelly. 
French Coffee, Tea. 


—_—>_—_ 


A Junction City Epiror Looks at Hays 
From the Junction City Union, July 8, 1871. 


There is a row of saloons on the Kansas Pacific railway called Hays City. 
Having visited the place, we should call it the Sodom of the plains. Its 
history has been written, but never believed. We have remarked that its 
history has been written. In this we are mistaken. Only a faint glimmering 
of its wickedness has been put on record. The whole story of that town no 
man knoweth. Were the dead that sleep on the lonely hill behind the city to 
get up from their graves, they might be able to give reminiscences of the place, 
that would cause the hairs of the head to stand on end, and the blood to 
curdle in its natural channels. There are living witnesses, to whom we have 
listened, who can draw back the awful veil that hides them, and reveal to the 
understanding, acts of fiendish inhumanity too black to relate. It has been 
the rendezvous of thieves and robbers, of murderers and accomplished villains. 
The tale of its existence is a grand series of tragedies. But many of those 
desperadoes who have made Hays City a synonym of iniquity, and wreathed 
the laurels in its garland of infamy, lie buried near the spot where their 
diabolical crimes were committed. They have ceased to howl, and no more 
disturb their fellow men in the peaceful walks of life. 

Its saloons, as we have observed, are among its chief attractions. On en- 
tering one, you are astonished at the warlike appearance of the place, as it 
looks more like an arsenal than a bar room. The adroitness with which the 
skilled barkeepers there handle their weapons is a marvel. When a noisy 
crowd enters, the keeper of the arsenal retreats gracefully behind his fortifica- 
tions, and “smiles blandly upon his baffled pursuers.” He is surrounded with 
a halo of knives and pistols, and strikes an attitude of defiance among the 
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spigots. Immediately upon the least sign of hostile demonstrations, he dis- 
plays his skill as a marksman upon some unfortunate victim, and taking a 
piece of chalk in his hand, turns lithely to the french plate mirror at his back, 
and writes in large letters, “to be continued.” This exhibition of trained 
dexterity wins for him the reputation of a “thorough-bred,” and one not to 
be trifled with. Such scenes made up the daily routine of life there, in the 
days of Wild Bill, sometimes called William Severe, and they are yet 
frequently repeated in commemoration of the ancient chivalry of the city. 

It was our fortune to be in this fortress of sin on the Fourth of July, and 
we believe its people, or the people that were in it, did more celebrating to 
the square inch, than in any one town in the country. To say that the town 
was distracted on that day, or rather on that night, would be using a very 
tame phrase: The ball opened at early candlelight, and kept rolling until the 
stars had sunk from the heavens. The boys in blue fought their battles in 
the streets of the town with all their ancient vigor and vehemence. They 
seemed to revel in riot and dissipation. The soiled doves joined in the 
drunken carnival, and gave to the scenes of violence rather a thrilling and 
terrible cast. Strange to say nobody was killed. This fact is almost miracu- 
lous, and will be deemed a mistake by old residenters. 

Thus have we endeavored to give a brief sketch of Hays City by lamp light, 
though feeling that no pen can do it justice. On leaving it, we do not esteem 
it blasphemy to bid adieu in the following words addressed to the city of 
London, by Alexander Pope, one of the greatest of English poets— 


“Dear, damn, distracted town, farewell! ” 


Among those who celebrated at this far-off city of the plains, was Lord 
Campbell, brother of the Marquis of Lorne, who was recently married to the 
princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria. This illustrious young nobleman 
has been making a trip through the great West, and evidently enjoyed every- 
thing, especially hunting buffalo and celebrating the Fourth of July. 

At the camp of the Sixth cavalry, about two miles from the city, on the 
classic banks of Big creek, everything glimmered like a sunbeam, and the fun 
and good times among the boys seemed to have no limit. Here it was our 
good fortune to meet Messrs. Ruggles, Keenan, and Hoffman, who were all as 
happy as a bundle of sun flowers. They welcomed us to their pavillion, which 
was well stored with the wherewithal to celebrate. String bands, brass bands, 
and bands that played on no instruments, either with strings, or of brass, gave 
spice and variety to the “day’s doings.” Towards the wee small hours, the 
vocalists, who were serenading, sang at a high pitch, for the benefit of those 
living in Hays City. The officer of the day interviewed them, not that he 
would deprive the youths of their innocent amusement, but because military 
discipline had certain regulations that could not be overlooked. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Loring, who was formerly stationed at 
Fort Riley, and is now with the Sixth cavalry near Fort Hays. 


——_——__—__ 
WHEN Grass GREW IN THE STREETS OF PARSONS 


From the Kansas State Record, Topeka, September 20, 1871. 
The prairie fire had to be fought in the streets of Parsons the other night. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The history of the settlement along Coal creek, in southwestern 
Nemaha county, was reviewed by B. P. Redmond in a series of arti- 
cles beginning in the Seneca Courier-Tribune, April 14, 1941. 


On May 8, 1941, the Russell Record and The Russell County 
News published special historical editions celebrating the annual 
“Prairiesta.” The Record reprinted an account of the arrival of 
the Northwestern colony at “Fossil Station,” now Russell city, in 
1871, written by Russell Benjamin Pratt and first published in the 
Record, April 22, 1875. A feature, “Early Day History of Russell 
County,” in the News, included sketches printed serially from March 
20 to May 1. This feature was continued in the News of May 15, 
22 and June 5. 


The Garnett Review issued a twenty-four page, seventy-fifth 
anniversary edition, May 15, 1941. The newspaper, which has un- 
dergone many consolidations, was begun as the Plaindealer in 1865 
by I. E. Olney. Histories of Garnett and its schools, newspapers, 
churches, lodges and civic organizations were published. Articles 
on Anderson county’s oil industry and the founding of other towns 
in the county were also included. 


Sketches of early pioneer days in Neosho and Labette counties 
by Mrs. J. T. Coles were printed in the Erie Record, May 16, 1941. 


The twenty-second anniversary edition of The Plaindealer, Wichita 
labor newspaper, was issued May 23, 1941. Several historical arti- 
cles of interest to labor were featured. 


Experiences of 93-year-old Mrs. Armilda Williams, who was once 
a slave in Missouri, were briefly discussed by Harold Coats in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, May 26, 1941. 


An account of the first observance of Decoration Day in Bur- 
lingame in 1882 appeared in The Enterprise-Chronicle, May 29, 
1941. Featured in the article were the names of the men of Osage 
county who died while serving with the Union army. 

“Early History of Mound City,” by the late E. O. Morse, was 
printed in the Mound City Republic, May 29, 1941. This sketch 
was written in 1914 to commemorate the golden wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Morse. Fifty years before, on October 18, 
1864, when this Linn county couple were married in Dansville, N. Y., 
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the Kansas militia was assembling in five border counties to resist 
Price’s threatened invasion. At that time Morse was a captain in 
the Federal army. 


The history of the Blue Rapids Presbyterian Church appeared in 
the Blue Rapids Times, May 29, 1941. The church was organized 
May 1, 1870. The Rev. Charles F. Mussey was the first minister of 
the church, with twenty-three charter members. 


On June 18, 1941, the Marion Review issued a golden jubilee sup- 
plement dedicated to Father John M. Sklenar, who has served his 
church fifty years, spending thirty-eight years of this time in St. 
John Nepomucene Parish, in Pilsen. A biography of Father Skle- 
nar, by the Rev. Emil Kapaun, is also a history of the Catholic 
churches and school at Pilsen. 


A 48-page “Southwest Resource Edition” of the Garden City 
Daily Telegram appeared June 18, 1941. The special issue con- 
tained much information concerning livestock, crops and the indus- 
trial resources of the Garden City area. The story of the Soule 
canal, a fantastic failure in the early days of irrigation in the vicin- 
ity, is told in connection with an account of the present-day achieve- 
ments of irrigation. 


On June 26, 1941, the Riley Regent published an article “Looking 
Back Sixty-Two Years,” by Chas. A. Southwick. It was recalled 
that the first newspaper published in what is now Riley, was the 
Riley Center News, dated January 19, 1879. Mr. Southwick stated 
that he wrote the article from memory and hoped old-timers who 
had additional information would respond. On July 3, an article 
entitled “Riley’s First Newspapers,” by Isaac Moon, was printed in 
the Regent. Moon stated he had in his possession a copy of number 
four of the first volume of the Riley Center News, dated February 
28, 1879. He was editor of the Riley paper during part of 1880 and 
1881. 


Celebrating the anniversary of its first year of publication The 
Quivira Chieftain, of Lyons, issued a twenty-eight page historical 
edition on June 27, 1941. Mrs. Roy Kinzie’s article on the history 
of Lyons was of special interest. News photographs of local people 
and events, a weekly feature of the Chieftain, were also included. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The American Association for State and Local History was organ- 
ized in New York City December 27, 1940. Immediate plans of the 
association include the publication of a new edition of the Handbook 
of Historical Societies in the United States and Canada, also a 
number of bulletins on such subjects as the organization of a local 
historical society, how to plan such a society’s program of activity, 
how to write a local history, how to restore and care for historic 
sites, and how to produce historical plays and pageants. The asso- 
ciation plans to act as a clearing house for such activities. All local 
historical societies and individuals interested in history and its preser- 
vation are invited to become members. Both individuals and insti- 
tutions are eligible to membership, and those who apply not later 
than October 8, 1941, will be listed as founding members. Appli- 
cations for membership should be addressed to David C. Duniway, 
secretary-treasurer, Box 6101, Washington, D.C. C. C. Crittenden, 
of Raleigh, N. C., is president of the association. 


The program for marking the historic sites of Kansas on the 
state’s major highways has continued during the summer. Titles, 
location and dates of placing other Kansas Historical Markers not 
previously announced in this section include: Mission Neosho, on 
US-59 in Christian church grounds at Shaw, Neosho county, June, 
1941; Fort Scott, on US-69 at the north city limits of Fort Scott, 
Bourbon county, June; Kansas City, Kan., on US-24 nine miles 
west of Kansas City, Wyandotte county, June; Lincoln County 
Indian Raids, on K-18 about two miles east of Lincoln, Lincoln 
county, June 1; Geodetic Center of North America, on US-24 and 
US-281 one-fourth mile north of Osborne, Osborne county, June 5; 
El Quartelejo, on US-83 ten miles north of Scott City, Scott county, 
June 8; Battle of Hickory Point, in roadside area bordering US-59 
one-fourth mile north of Dunavant, Jefferson county, June 22; Wa- 
conda, or Great Spirit Spring, on US-24 about three miles east of 
Cawker City, Mitchell county, June 22; The Chisholm Trail, on 
US-81 1% miles north of Wichita, Sedgwick county, June 25; Geo- 
graphic Center of the U. S., on US-36 one-third mile west of junction 
with US-281 (11% miles south of Lebanon), Smith county, June 29; 
Fort Hays, on US-40 at the east city limits of Hays, Ellis county, 
June 30; Indian Burial Pit, on US-40 four miles east of Salina, 
Saline county, July 4; Hollenberg Pony Express Station, on US-36 
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one-half mile east of junction with K-15E (three miles south of 
Hanover), Washington county, July 13; Father Juan de Padilla and 
Quivira, on US-50N and US-77 one mile south of Herington, Dick- 
inson county, July 20; Civil War Battle, Drum Creek Treaty, on 
US-160 about one mile east of Independence, Montgomery county, 
July 23; Chouteau’s Island, on US-50 one mile west of Lakin, 
Kearny county, July 26. 


In 1939 A. E. Gledhill placed a stone marker on the homestead of 
Joseph Gledhill, in southeast Smith county, commemorating the 
settlement of Twelve Mile valley and the establishment in 1874 of 
the Twelve Mile post office in the home of Joseph Gledhill, who was 
a member of an Eastern colony which arrived in Kansas in 1871. 
The monument also marks the old Cawker City-Smith Center trail. 


On the death of William L. Huggins May 23, 1941, Harry A. Way- 
man became president of the Lyon County Historical Society. 
Judge Huggins was a founder of the society and had served as presi- 
dent since its organization in 1937. Mr. Wayman held the office of 
vice-president during the same period. 


Carl Florell recently discovered what is believed to be an Indian 
burial pit on his farm southwest of Courtland in Republic county, 
according to the Courtland Journal of May 29, 1941. Investigation 
of a “rocky ledge” revealed a smooth circular stone floor about 
eleven feet in diameter with a pit in the center. The skeletal re- 
mains which were found were old and powdered at touch. 


It was announced in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, July 16, 1941, 
that an association has been formed to persuade congress to make 
a national park out of the Alexander Majors home and forty ad- 
joining acres, located at 8145 State Line Road, just outside Kansas 
City. Alexander Majors, a member of the famous freighting firm, 
Russell, Majors and Waddell, built the house in 1856. 


Inventories of the archives of eleven counties of Kansas have been 
published by the Kansas Historical Records Survey since its incep- 
tion in Kansas in 1936. Counties completed to date are: Bourbon, 
Cherokee, Franklin, Graham, Gray, Greenwood, Johnson, Mont- 
gomery, Osage, Seward and Shawnee. All historical materials in the 
courthouses of these counties, including the unpublished official docu- 
ments and records, were sorted and inventoried as part of the nation- 
wide Inventory of the County Archives series. The historical back- 
ground of each county and a detailed statement of its organization 
and the functions of its agencies accompany the archival guides, all 
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neatly mimeographed and bound. The survey is carried on by the 
Division of Community Service Programs of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Mary Parkman, of Topeka, is state director and 
Harold J. Henderson, Topeka, is state supervisor. The Kansas State 
Historical Society has sponsored the project since September 1, 1939. 


On September 12, 1866, the University of Kansas opened its doors 
in Lawrence with three faculty members and forty-nine students in 
attendance. Not one of the students was ready for college work, and 
preparatory courses had to be arranged for all. In commemoration 
of the seventy-fifth birthday of the university, an illustrated 202- 
page history by Robert Taft, entitled Across the Years on Mount 
Oread, 1866-1941, was issued in the spring of 1941. The book, well 
edited and printed, consists of a series of historical sketches with 
pictures and photographs showing the growth of the school and its 
development into the state’s foremost educational institution. The 
framers of the legislative act establishing the university cautiously 
provided for male and female branches. “The female branch may 
be taught exclusively by women, and buildings for that branch shall 
be entirely separate from the buildings of the male branch.” From 
the beginning, however, at a time when coeducation was still in the 
experimental stage, all departments have been open to women as 
well as men. 


Vanguards of the Frontier, by Everett Dick, was published in the 
spring of 1941 by the D. Appleton-Century Company, of New York. 
The book is a companion volume to the author’s Sod-House Frontier. 
In Vanguards, Dick has re-created the life of the forerunner of the 
homemaker in'the vast territory west of the Mississippi river. He 
sought to discover the manner of living, dress, food, entertainment, 
and mode of life in general of the vanguards of the frontier—the 
hunters and trappers, the Indian agents and mountain men, the 
soldiers and missionaries, prospectors and express riders, bullwhack- 
ers and lumberjacks, gamblers and bandits, ranchers and cattlemen. 
Theirs was a life of hardship and reckless adventure, romanticized 
in fiction, but in reality close to the savagery of the human and ani- 
mal inhabitants of the wilderness. This book offers adequate proof 
of a trapper’s statement, quoted in the last chapter of the book: “It 
is easy to make a savage of a civilized man, but impossible to make 
a civilized man of a savage in one generation.” 


An objective and thorough study of The Kansas Industrial Court, 
an Experiment in Compulsory Arbitration, by Domenico Gagliardo 
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of Kansas University, was recently published by the university's 
committee on social science studies. The Kansas Industrial Court 
was created during the first administration of Gov. Henry J. Allen 
in an attempt to settle the coal strike of 1919, and to prevent new 
strikes. In the 264-page book Gagliardo describes the creation of 
the court and analyzes the characters of the three men who had im- 
portant parts in the court controversy: Governor Allen; William L. 
Huggins, author of the industrial court law and one of the judges of 
the court, and Alexander McWhirter Howat, leader of the mine 
workers of Kansas who fought the court bitterly during its existence. 
The court gained nation-wide attention during the five years it func- 
tioned, and the law, wrote Gagliardo, “was one of the most inten- 
sively litigated pieces of American labor legislation prior to the 
national labor relations act.” The court began as a noble experi- 
ment in the regulation of relations between workers, employers, and 
the public, but it failed, because of its political, economic and legal 
weaknesses. 





